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•N attempting to illustrate the history of the 
victory of Gideon, I am conscious that I am 
entering on well-trodden ground. Others have 
gathered the lessons and examined the types 
with which that portion of the Scripture-field is so 
richly studded. I lay claim to little originality of 
thought on the subject which I have chosen. A humble 
task has been mine ; that of endeavouring to show that 
the same faith by which heroes of old out of weakness 
were Tnade strong, waaced valiant in fight, turned to 
fiight the armies of ihe aliens, is still, as the gift of God's 
grace, bestowed on the lowliest Christian. Writing, as 
I have done, under the depressing influence of domestic 
sorrow, and the languor of weak health, I feel how very 
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PREFACE. 



imperfectly I have executed my task ; but I humbly 
commend my little work to Him who despiseth not the 
feeble, and whose blessing on the humblest instrument 
can make it effectual in His service. 

A, L. o. E. 
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TRIUMPH OVER MIDIAN. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE RETUBN. 

OME, once more at home ! " how joyfiil sounded 
the exclamation from the lips of Edith Le- 
strange, and how brightly sparkled her eyes 
as she uttered it^ as, with a step light as a 
fii,wn'^ she revisited each spot which five 
years' absence had only made more dear. With joyous 
impatience she ascended the broad oaken staircase of 
Castle Lestrange, to flit like a fairy from i-oom to room, 
lingering longest in the old nursery, where she had 
known childhood's pleasures, with not a few of its 
sorrows — and the playroom, in which her toys were still 
stored. There was the doll that had been to her as a 
companion, to which the lonely little heiress had whis- 
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pered many a trouble; the pretty picture-books, the 
miniature tea-things of delicate china, that had been 
such sources of amusement. It was a pleasure to Edith, 
from recollections of "auld lang syne," to touch and 
handle these childish treasures, though at the age of 
eleven she deemed herself no longer a child. 

Then to the newly-returned traveller how great were 
the delights of the garden and the park,^ — the one bright 
with the flowers of spring, the other donning its light 
green robe, while in the sheltered mossy dells fragrance 
of violets filled the air. Edith almost wondered that 
the light-footed deer should bound away on her ap- 
proach : her heart felt so full of joy and kindness, that 
it seemed strange that any living creature should fear 
her. The heiress of Lestrange took pleasure in visiting 
the cottage of her father's steward, where the familiar 
faces of Holdich and his wife were as the faces of old 
friendS) bright with hearty welcome. Her canary, cared 
for by Mrs. Holdich during her absence, was tamer than 
ever, and its quivering notes of delight seemed to its 
youthful mistress an echo of the music of happiness 
which sounded within her own souL 

For Edith did not return to the castle of her ancestors 
as she had left it five years before — a feeble, fragile 
invalid. She no longer painftdly dragged her weary 
limbs along, with languor oppressing her spirits ; spring- 
ing and elastic was the step which now bounded over 
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the mossy tiirf. The cheeks that had been ahnost as 
colourless as the snowdrop, had now a faint dawn of 
colour upon them, like that on the opening buds of the 
apple-blossom. Edith was still a delicate plant, like an 
exotic reared in a hot-house, but an exotic skilfully 
tended, expanding its petals in healthful life. 

" Oh, how true it is that there is no place like home ! " 
exclaimed Edith, as she sauntered up the broad avenue, 
with sunshine on her path, and the blue cloud-flecked 
sky smiling above her. 

The observation was addressed to her cousin, Isa 
Gritton, who was spending a day at the Castle, a short 
time after the return of Sir Digby Lestrange and his 
daughter. Isa was a young lady whose age might be 
about two or three and twenty, and who might therefore 
have scarcely been deemed a suitable companion for one 
so youthful as Edith, had not the little heiress possessed 
a mind so early matured by the discipline of trial that 
she was scarcely regarded as a child by those who in- 
timately knew her. Isa Gritton was a tall and grace- 
ful girl, with auburn hair, and eyes like those of the 
gazelle — large, soft, and expressive : mirroring each 
passing emotion, whether it were that of mirth and 
gladness, or, as was now the case, a shadow of painful 
thought. 

" Do you not feel with me," said Edith, " that there 
is a charm in the very name of home i " 
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" I did ao once," replied Isa, with a sigh ; " but for 
the laat two years, since the loss of my dear father, I 
cannot he said to have had a real home." 

" But you have one now, dear Isa," said Edith ; " and 
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oh, how glad I am that your brother chose to build one 
at Wildwaste, so near us. Why, even I — who never 
perform great feats in the walking line — will be able to 
manage the distance on foot ; it is barely a mile, I hear. 
I dare say that Mr. Gritton kindly chose the site of his 
house there on purpose that you might be near youi 
uncle and cousin. To meet you often, very often, will 
be such a pleasure to me ; I shall feel as if I had at last 
what I have so often longed for, a sister to share all my 
sorrows and joys. I will soon return your visits and 
you shall show me your brother's new house. Has he 
not built a charming retreat, with a pretty garden and 
shrubbery round it ? " 

Isa Gritton laughed : but there was a little bitterness 
in the laugh. " Tastes diflfer," she replied ; " and Gaspar 
having been his own architect^ he doubtless admires his 
work. But my ideal of beauty is hardly realized by a 
house that looks as if a geni had transplanted it bodily 
from one of the smaller streets of London, in all the 
newness of yellowish brick as yet undarkened by soot^ 
and had dropped it on the edge of a morass — not a tree 
within half a mile of it — where it stands staring out 
of its blindless windows as if wondering how it came 
there, with nothing to remind it of London but the great 
soap manufactory, which is the most conspicuous object 
in the view, the smoke of which might do duty for that 
of a whole street in the city." 
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" How could Mr. Gritton build such a house, and in 
such a place!" exclaimed Edith in surprise; *' I could 
not fancy you in a home that was not pretty and pic- 
turesque. I have no clear remembrance of Wildwaste 
save as a wide flat common sprinkled with gorse, for I 
seldom or never visited the hamlet when I was a little 
child." 

" You will scarcely care to visit it often now, except 
out of compassion for me," said Isa, smiling. *' Mr. 
Eardley tells me, however, that Wildwaste, bad as it is, 
is greatly improved from what it was some years ago, 
when it had nothing in the shape of a school." 

" Mr. Eardley — then you know him ? " cried Edith, 
brightening at the mention of the pastor whom she 
reverenced and loved. 

" Yes," replied Isa ; " though, Wildwaste not being in 
the parish of Axe, we do not belong to his flock. Mr. 
Eardley had heard, through your steward's wife, I be- 
lieve, that we wanted a girl to help in the house. He 
called to recommend to us a young protegee of his own, 
a black-eyed gipsy-looking little creature, who blushes 
scarlet when she is spoken to, and seems to be afraid of 
the sound of her own voice. I think, however, that with 
a little training Lottie Stone will suit us very well." 

" Do you not like Mr. Eardley ? " said Edith, looking 
as if assured that the answer must be in the aflSrmative. 

" Very much ; I wish that he were our clergyman in- 
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steaxi of Mr. Bull, who must be nearly eighty years old, 
and who — but I don't think it well to criticize preachers." 

" We attend the service at Axe — we drive there, for 
it is much too fer off for a walk," said Edith Lestrange. 
" You shall come with us every Sunday — that is to say," 
she added, with a little hesitation, " if you don't mind 
leaving your brother. Papa does not like more than 
three in the carriage." 

** Perhaps I ought not to leave Gaspar," said Isa, 
gravely ; and she added, but not aloud, " if I were not 
with him, I fear that he would not go to a place of wor- 
ship at all. — No, Edith," she said to her cousin, " I am 
afraid that I cannot accompany you to Axe on Sundays, 
but I have promised Mr. Eardley to bring Lottie twice 
a week to the little cottage-lectures which he gives in the 
dwelling of Holdich the steward." 

**Then we shall always meet there," observed Edith. 
** I have such a sweet remembrance of those cottage- 
meetings, though I was such a little girl when I went 
to them that of course I could not understand all that 
I heard. I felt as if there were such peace, and holiness, 
and Christian kindness in that quiet home-church, where 
young and old, and rich and poor, gathered to hear God's 
truth, and pray and praise together. And Holdich him- 
self is such a good man," continued Edith warmly : " it 
is not merely that he does not mind openly confessing 
his religion — whatever people may think of it — ^but that 
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he lives up to what he professes. Papa went on the 
Continent, you know, rather in haste, and there had 
been a Kttle confusion in his affairs, and no time to set 
them right. Papa was always so generous, and those 
about him had abused his confidence so sadly." 

"Yes, I heard something of that," observed Isa, who, 
like the rest of the world, was aware that Sir Digby's 
ostentatious extravagance had plunged him into pecuniary 
difficulties, and that change of air for his invalid child, 
though the ostensible, had not been the only cause of 
his retreat. 

"But Holdich has brought everything into such 
beautiful order," continued Edith, — " he has quite sur- 
prised papa by the way in which he has managed the 
estate. He has cared for his master's interests as much, 
I think more than if they had been his own. Papa used 
to suspect people who had the name of being very pious, 
but he said this morning at breakfast, * A man like my 
steward, who brings his Christianity into his daily deal- 
ings, does more to convince infidels of the real power of 
faith than all the learned books that ever were written.' 
I treasured up the words to repeat them to Holdich's 
wife. I think that she and her husband are the hap- 
piest people that I know, and especially now that their 
son is doing so well as a schoolmaster under Mr. Eardley." 

" The subject of the new series of cottage-lectures is 
to be Gideon's Triumph over Midian," observed Isa. 
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" And the first is to begin at seven this evening," said 
Edith. ** Papa has given me leave to be always present 
— at least when the weather is fine ; and some of our 
servants will go too. They are not all able to get to 
church on Sundays, for Axe is five miles from the 
Castle." 

The cousins, slowly sauntering up the avenue, had 
now reached a grassy mound at the end of it, on which 
a tall weather-cock stood, and which might be ascended 
by a flight of marble steps. Having mounted these 
steps, a very extensive and beautiful prospect lay before 
Isa and Edith, while a rural seat invited them to rest 
and enjoy it. 

" I have looked upon many lovely views in Italy," 
observed Edith, as her eye wandered with delight over 
the scene ; " but, to ray mind, there is none to compare 
with this. I always missed that dear little spire seen 
in the distance yonder, where I knew that Sunday after 
Sunday the real truth was preached in my own native 
tongue by a servant of God. It always seems to me 
with Mr. Eardley as if he were like the disciples, who 
went to their Master and had their directions in the 
morning straight from His lips ; and that in the even- 
ing, when his labour was over, he would go and ' tell 
Jesus * all that he had done, and all that he had tried to 
do — receive the Lord's smile and His blessing, and then 
lie down to rest at His feet." 

(287) 2 
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** It seems so with some clergymen," said Isa. ** When 
they feed the people with the bread of the Word, we 
feel that they have just taken it fi'om the hands of the 
Lord — that He has given thanks, and blessed, and 
broken it ; so that we look from the servant to the 
Master, and realize that the ministry of the gospel is 
hallowed service indeed/' 




SItOKEN BUBBLES. 

"tW^-O you especially enjoyed your stay at Florence," 
''^^C said Isa, after tlie conversation had taken a 
Wh^ less serious turn. 

^f*^ " I was very happy there ; it was so beauti- 
ful, and we knew such very nice people. I should have 
liked to have stayed there much longer." 

"And why did you not remain there?" asked Isa. 
" Did not Sir Digby enjoy Florence too ? " 

" Very much indeed, until — until a lady came to stay 
there who spoilt all his pleasure in the place." 

" How was that ? " said Isa. 

" Why, the lady was witty ; at least people said so ; 
but if her kind of talking was wit, I wish that there 
were no such thing in the world. All her delight 
seemed to be to gossip and make her friends merry ; 
and so long as they laughed, she did not much mind 
what they laughed at. You see," continued Edith in a 
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confidential tone, " her mother had lived in the Castle, 
and she talked a great deal about that. Now, of course, 
it was quite right and noble in papa to let strangers 
come here while we were away — and there had been 
difficulties, as you know — but he did not like its being 
talked about to every one." 

Isa could easily comprehend that her proud uncle had 
been very sensitive on the subject of the letting of his 
ancestral mansion. 

" And then," pursued Edith, " she mixed up what 
was true with what was not true ; and how could 
strangers tell whether she spoke in jest or in earnest ? 
She said that papa had been harsh and violent to his 
servants ; and that was shamefully false ! " exclaimed 
the girl, with a flush of indignation on the face usually 
so gentle and calm — " he had been only too indulgent 
and trustful. In short, this lady made Florence so 
unpleasant by her gossip, that papa could bear it no 
longer. He said that he would never willingly be for a 
day in the same city with Cora Madden." 

" Cora Madden ! " repeated Isa, with a little start ; 
and Edith, who had been looking up at her cousin, saw 
with surprise a stern, gloomy expression pass over her 
countenance like a shadow. 

" Do you know Miss Madden ? " inquired the baro- 
nets daughter. 

" Do I know her ? " repeated Isa slowly, with her 
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hazel eyes bent on the ground. Then suddenly she 
raised them, as she uttered the abrupt question, " Edith, 
do you know what it is to hate ? " 

** Hate ? no, not exactly," replied the gentle girl ; 
** but there are some persons whom I do not like at all 
— some with whom I feel angry at times. I was angry 
with Miss Madden one day when she was laughing at 
Mr. Eardley, and mimicking his manner. I thought her 
doing so was so silly, so wrong. Besides, rudeness to 
one's friends tries one's patience a great deal more than 
unkindness to one's self." 

" Cora reminds me of the description of the wicked 
in the Psalms," observed Isa — " * They shoot out their 
arrows^ even hitter words' She cares little where the 
darts alight, or how deep they may pierce." 

Edith, who had a very tender conscience, was very 
doubtful whether such an application of a text from 
Scripture was consistent with Christian charity. With- 
out venturing, however, to reprove, she merely observed 
in her gentle tone, " I am sorry that I spoke of Cora at 
all It was breaking a rule which I had made." 

" What is your rule ? " asked Isa. 

" Never to speak of those whom I cannot like, except 
to God," repKed Edith. 

*' And what do you say of them to God ? " 

" Oh, if I speak of them to God, I must speak for 
them," answered little Edith ; " I dare not do anything 
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else, for the Lord has told us to love our enemies, and 
we could not bring malice into our prayers." 

" Yours is a good rule, darling," said Isa^ and she 
turned to imprint a kiss on the forehead of her cousin, 
" Let us speak no more of Cora Madden, and may God 
help us to obey the most difficult command contained 
in all the Bible ! " 

To explain why the command appeared such a hard 
one to the young maiden — why the very name of Cora 
called up bitter remembrances to her mind — it is need- 
ful that I should let the reader know something of the 
previous history of Isa Gritton. 

Like her cousin Edith, Isa had early lost her mother, 
and had been the only daughter in her father's home ; 
but otherwise there had been little resemblance between 
the early childhood of the two. Edith, a crippled, suf- 
fering invalid, had been the unmurmuring victim of 
nursery oppression ; and in her splendid mansion had 
had more to endure than many of the children of the 
poor. Isa> on the contrary, fondly tended by a devoted 
nurse, herself strong, vigorous, and full of spirits, had 
found her childhood flow pleasantly past, like a stream 
dimpling in sunshine and bordered with flowers. Isa 
had scarcely known what it was to feel weary, sick, or 
sad. Her father called her his little lark, made only to 
sing and to soar. She was beloved by all who knew 
the bright^ playful child, and her affectionate nature 
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disposed her to love all in return. The religion which 
was carefully instilled into Isa partook of the joyful 
character of her mind. Isa was troubled by no doubts 
and few fears. The thoughts of heaven and bliss which 
were suggested to her, were congenial to the spirit of 
the child. Isa looked forward to the joys of Paradise 
without letting imagination dwell either on the dark 
valley or "the narrow stream." Her idea of death was 
simply a peaceful removal to a yet brighter and happier 
home. 

Tliere were some spiritual dangers attending this 
existence of ease and joy. The very sweetness of Isa's 
disposition dimmed her perception of inward corruption. 
If she was tempted to make an idol of self, it was an 
idol so fair that she scarcely recognized it as one. 
Sometimes, indeed, Isa's conscience would accuse her of 
vanity as she lingered before her mirror, surveying with 
girlish pleasure the smiling image within it, or recalled 
words of fond admiration, or committed some little ex- 
travagance in regard to dress, for Isa at that time had a 
weakness for dress. But the accusation was made in a 
whisper so soft, that it scarcely disturbed her serenity. 
It affected her conduct, however ; for on the day when 
Isa first received a regular allowance of her own, she 
made on her knees a resolution which never was broken 
— not to spend money on the adornment of her person 
without devoting an equal sum to the relief of the poor. 
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Thus early the love of God combated the love of the 
world ; a bridle was placed upon vanity, which was still 
but a bridle of flowers ; for Isa felt as much pleasure in 
helping the poor as in wearing a new robe, or in clasp- 
ing the jewelled bracelet round her soft white arm. 

Isa's brightness of spirit did not pass away with 
childhood ; it rather increased, as the bud expands into 
the perfect flower. But in life's school Providence has 
appointed various teachers, and few of God's children 
pass many years upon earth without coming under the 
discipline of disappointment, bereavement, and care. 
Isa was to know all three. The first came to her when 
the blooming girl felt herself at the very summit of 
earthly bliss, when a halo of happiness was thrown 
around every object near her. Isa believed herself to 
be the most blest of women in being beloved by Lionel 
Madden. Young and inexperienced as she was, Isa's 
fancy invested her hero with every noble and sterling 
quality ; she believed all that she desired, and the bright 
bubbles blown by hope glittered with all the prismatic 
tints of the rainbow. The bubble suddenly broke 1 
Lionel became cold, alienated, shortly after the arrival 
of his sister, who seemed to have taken an instinctive 
dislike to Isa. What had been said against her Isa 
never exactly knew ; but whatever poisoned shaft had 
destroyed her hopes, she knew that it came from the 
quiver of Cora. What marvel if bitter, resentful feel- 
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iDgs arose towards the author of her deep, though 
hidden, anguish ? As Isa's gaiety was suddenly 
cliaiiged into gloom, bo her kindly loving nature for 
awhile seemed altered into one sternly vindictive. Like 
Satan intruding in a paradise of peace, and blighting its 
flowers by his presence, hatred, and even a lurking desire 
for vengeance, suddenly arose in a soul which had pre- 
viously appeared to be foimed only for happiness and love. 
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But had Cora really injured Isa ? Nay ; the malL- 
cious enemy had done more to shield the young maiden 
from misfortune than her most tender friend could have 
done. Cruel may be the hand which tears to pieces the 
half-formed nest which a bird is building on a hedge by 
the wayside, but it is well for the bird if it be thus 
constrained to choose a higher and safer bough. Lionel 
was unworthy of the affection of a faithfiil, confiding 
young heart. It was well for Isa that her bubble was 
broken, that her cherished hopes were scattered to the 
winds. She did not think so, she could not feel so ; 
even Lionel's very worldly marriage, which took place a 
few months afterwards, did not fully open her eyes to 
this truth. Isa deemed all that was unworthy in the 
conduct of young Madden the result of the influence of 
his sister ; and regarded Cora not only as her own evil 
genius, but that of the man whom she had loved. 
Startled and alarmed by the fierce passions which, for 
the first time, struggled for the possession of her heart, 
Isa looked upon Cora as the cause not only of misery, 
but of sin also. Isa's self-knowledge was deepened by 
trial, but it was a self-knowledge that mortified and 
pained her. She found that she was far from what she 
had hoped to become, from what the world believed her 
to be ; she was no calm angel soaring above earth and 
its trials, but a weak tempted woman, who found it hard 
not to murmur, and almost impossible truly to forgive. 
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And yet Cora had been but an instrument in a 
higher Hand, and to Isa an instiiiment for good. We 
may praise God in another world even more for the 
malice of our bitter enemies, than for the tender love of 
our friends. Jacob's paternal affection would have 
shielded his best-beloved son from every touch of misfor- 
tune ; but it was the hatred of Joseph's brethren, the 
malice of his false accuser, that led him — through the 
pit and the prison — to exaltation and to honour. Satan 
himself became, through God's over-ruling goodness, an 
instrument of blessing to Job ; his cruel assaults led to 
deeper experience in the man whom he sought to de- 
stroy, more close communion with God, and doubtless 
more exalted blessedness hereafter. No enemy, human 
or infernal, has power to do us aught but goody except by 
leading us into sin. Could we realize this, our wounded 
hearts might find it less difficult to forgive the wrongs 
which are " blessings in disguise." 

Not a year after the stroke of disappointment had 
fallen upon Isa, she had to endure that of sudden be- 
reavement. A few — very few — days of anxious watch- 
ing by a parent's sick-bed, and Isa found herself father- 
less as well as motherless in the world. Very heavy lay 
the burden of loneliness upon the young orphan's heart. 
It is true that Isa had a half-brother yet living, but 
Caspar was many years older than herself, and Isa had 
seen very little of him, as the greater part of his life had 
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been passed in Jamaica. Still the affections of Isa clung 
fondly around the nearest relative left for her to love, 
especially as she knew her brother to be in broken 
health ; and she resolved that to watch over him and 
minister to his comfort should be the object thencefoith 
of an existence from which all the brightness appeared 
to have departed. 

Even with thoughts of Gaspar, however, were linked 
associations of mystery and pain. Isa had never im- 
parted to any one a care which to her young spirit was 
more oppressive than sorrow itself She had never told 
how, when the shadow of approaching dissolution lay 
on her father, when the delirium of fever had passed 
away, he had fixed his glazing eyes upon his daughter, 
at that midnight hour the sole watcher beside him. 
The dying man had seemed anxious to disburden him- 
self of something that weighed on his mind ; he struggled 
to speak, but his parched lips could scarcely frame articu- 
late words. Isa strained her ear to catch the almost 
inaudible accents, bending down so low that she could 
feel the dying man's breath on her cheek. A few scat- 
tered sentences were gathered, deeply imprinted on her 
memory by the solemnity of the time when they were 
uttered. 

'* Gaspar — you will be with him — something wrong 
— the Orissa — not her money lost — he should deal fairly 
by that orphan — tell him from me — " But whatever was 
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the message intended, death silenced the lips that would 
have sent it, and Isa was left to ponder painfully over 
what could he '* wrong," and how Caspar could have not 
" dealt fairly " by an orphan, at least in the opinion of 
his father. 

The remembrance of these dying words, the dread of 
some painful explanation with Gaspar, alone threw a 
damp upon the earnest desire with which Isa looked for- 
ward to her only brother's return to England. Her 
affectionate spirit yearned for the sympathy of one bound 
to her by the tie of blood, and she longed once more to 
possess a settled home. About a year after Mr. Gritton's 
death, Gaspar arrived from Jamaica. Isa was at the 
time residing with a friend in London, and her brother 
took a lodging near her. Being a good deal occupied 
with business during the day, and too much an invalid 
to venture out in the evening, Gaspar did not see much 
of his sister, — far less than Isa desired. Her brother's 
manner towards her was gentle and courteous, his kind- 
ness won her gratitude, his broken health her sympathy. 
Isa wished to devote herself to the care of her brother, 
but he preferred delaying the time when they should 
reside together in a settled home, until he should have 
built a house into which he could receive his young 
sister. During this period spent in London, Isa either 
found no opportunity of speaking to Gaspar on the sub- 
ject of their father's mysterious message, or she put off 
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making the effoii till a more quiet season, when her 
brother might have recovered his health. She could not 
bear to risk exciting him when he was so delicate, or 
offending him when he was so kind. Isa gladly availed 
herself of any excuse to delay the performance of a duty 
from which she intuitively shrank. 

Isa felt grateful to her half-brother for selecting as the 
place of their future residence a spot near Castle Le- 
strange. She had paid many a delightful visit to her 
uncle's lordly mansion, both before and after the death 
of his wife, and she deemed it a proof of Caspar's con- 
siderate affection for herself, that he should purchase a 
site for his house but a mile from the dwelling of those 
who were her relatives, but not his own. Isa could 
have wished, indeed, that it had not been on the Wild- 
waste side of the Castle, as memory recalled a flat ex- 
panse of common surrounding a miserable hamlet, and 
an unsightly manufactory ; but she had not visited her 
uncle's home for nearly six years, and many changes 
might have taken place during that period. Isa also 
encouraged herself with the thought that a little para- 
dise might stand even in the midst of a barren heath, 
like an oasis in a desert ; and that as Caspar had chosen 
to build a house instead of buying one, it was evident 
that his was a taste which could not be satisfied by any 
ordinary attractions in a dwelling. 

During the time when Caspar was building, Isa never 
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once saw her brother. He took a lodging above the 
single shop in Wildwaste, that he might superintend 
operations. He kept a sharp eye over the workmen 
who were brought from London, not suffering them, it 
was said, to mix with the cottagers around, or spend 
their evenings at the small county inn. There was no 
doubt that Gaspar Gritton was eccentric, and Isa was 
aware of the fact ; but she was disposed to look at her 
only brother in the most favourable light, and perauaded 
herself that she rather liked a dash of eccentricity in a 
character ; it redeemed it from being commonplace. 

Isa was very impatient for the completion of her new 
home, and would, if permitted, have entered it before 
it was sufficiently dry to be a safe residence for her. 
Buoyant hope had again sprung up within her young 
heart, long cast down, but not crushed by affliction. 
Life might yet have joys in store for the bright girl. 
Isa would be, as she thought, everything to her brother; 
his nurse, companion, and friend. She would make his 
home a fairy dwelling, where everything on which the 
eye might rest should be graceful and pretty. Isa knew 
that her brother had sufficient means to procure every 
comfort ; and though her own patrimony was but slen- 
der, she hoped, dispensing Gaspar's alms, to become a 
benefactress to all the poor around them. Again the 
fairy bubble was glittering before Isa, and if its colours 
were now less splendid, and it rose to less lofty a height. 
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still the emblem of earthly hope was not without its 
beauty and brightness. 

It was on a day in March that Isa joined her brother. 
She had enjoyed her journey by train ; the sunshine had 
been brilliant, her companions agi^eeable, and her mind 
was full of pleasant expectation. Isa's pleasure was 
damped by the little disappointment of not finding Gas- 
par ready to welcome her at the station. It was with 
a sensation of loneliness that she took her seat in a hired 
open conveyance to be driven to Wildwaste Lodge. The 
sunshine was now overclouded, a fierce north-east wind 
was blowing, from the chilling effects of which the young 
lady from London tried to protect herself in vain. The 
horse was lame, the drive seemed long. 

"Are we far from Wildwaste Lodge?" asked Isa at 
last of the driver, as they skirted a dreary common of 
which she fancied that she could recognize some of the 
features. 

" That he's the house," replied the man, pointing with 
his whip towards a narrow three-storied dwelling, look- 
ing staringly new, without sheltering shrubbery or even 
hedge, with no blinds to the windows, no porch to the 
door, nothing that could redeem its aspect from absolute 
vulgarity. Could this be the rural retreat to which Isa 
had given the name of home ! 

Disheartened and chilled felt lea as her conveyance 
passed through the wretched hamlet, where groups of 
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untidy woroen and barefooted children stood staring at 
the unwonted apparition of anything in the shape of a 
carriage. She scarcely liked to look again at the house, 
as the lame horse stopped at the dark green door. Gas- 
par did not come forth to welcome her ; he dared not 
face the cutting wind which had chilled his sister to the 
heart. Cold and numbed after her journey, Isa — when 
a deaf elderly woman had answered the knock — de- 




scended from the conveyance ; herself saw her boxes 
carried into the narrow hall by the driver, paid the man 
and dismissed him, and then hastened into the parlour, 
where she found her brother. His reception, though not 
wn 3 
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uncourteous, was by no means calculated to dispel the 
chill which had fallen on the spirits of Isa. Gaspar was 
80 full of his own complaints that he had scarcely leisure 
to observe that his sister was tired and cold. After 
conversing with him for a while, Isa arose to explore the 
other apartments of the house. She suppressed a little 
sigh of disappointment aa she ascended the uncarpeted 
stair. 

The interior of Wild waste Lodge was, if possible, more 
unattractive than its outward appearance. Gaspar had 
reserved the ground-floor for himseli^ and no one had*a 
right to complain if in his own peculiar domain he pre- 
ferred simplicity to ornament, and neglected the little 
elegancies which Isa deemed almost essential to comfort. 
But Isa was deeply mortified when she entered her own 
apartments, which were immediately over those of her 
brother, and found them furnished with a regard to 
economy which amounted to actual penuriousness. A 
few chairs, not one of which matched another, and which 
seemed to have been chosen at haphazard out of some 
broker's shop ; a table of painted wood, one of the legs 
of which did not touch the uncarpeted floor ; and a shelf 
to serve as a bookcase : these formed the entire furni- 
ture of the young lady's boudoir. There was not so 
much as a curtain to the window. Isa, weary and 
chilled after her journey, felt inclined to sit down and 
cry from mortification and disappointment. Little joy 
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could she anticipate from a life to be passed with one 
who from the first showed such disregard for her plea- 
sure and comfort. 

Isa's misgivings were painfully realized. There are 
some persons who are pleasing in society, agreeable 
when only met on casual occasions, with whom it is 
very annoying to be brought into closer contact. It is 
trying to the temper to transact business with them, 
still more trying to dwell under the same roof. The 
character of such persons seems to be made up of angles, 
that on every side chafe and annoy. A graphic writer* 
has humorously described them as un pruned trees. 
" Little odd habits, the rudiments of worse habits, need 
every now and then to be cut oflF and corrected. We 
should all grow very singular, ridiculous, and unamiable 
creatures, but for the pruning we have got from hands 

kind and unkind, from our earliest days Perhaps 

you have known a man who has lived for forty years 
alone ; and you know what odd shoots he had sent out; 
what strange traits and habits he had acquired ; what 
singular little ways he had got into. There had been 
DO one at home to prune him, and the little shoots of 
eccentricity, of vanity, of vain self-estimation, that might 
have easily been cut off when they were green and soft, 
have noyr grown into rigidity." 

Mr. Gritton, from living much alone, had become a 

* Vide " Autamii Holidays of a Country Parson." 
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man of this kind. The most unsightly branch on the 
unpruned tree was that of penuriousness. Isa had had 
little opportunity of knowing her brother's infirmity 
until, when she became a resident in his house, it aflfected 
her daily, her hourly, comfort. Herself generous and 
open-handed, fond of having the conveniences and ele- 
gancies of life around her, yet esteeming as the greatest 
of luxuries the power of giving freely to others, Isa could 
not understand, far less sympathize with, the love of 
money for money's sake, which was the leading character- 
istic of Gaspar. It seemed to her so grovelling, so mean, 
that Isa had to struggle against emotions not only of 
irritation but of contempt. She was also deeply wounded 
to find that Caspar's affection for his only sister was so 
subordinate to his avarice. The young lady, accustomed 
to luxury and refinement, had the utmost difficulty in 
persuading her brother even to allow her to find an 
assistant to the ill-tempered elderly woman whom he 
had engaged as a general servant. Though Isa suc- 
ceeded in gaining her point, Mr. Gritton would only 
give such wages as would be accepted by none but an 
inexperienced girl like Lottie Stone. The efforts which 
it cost Isa to caiTy out even this small domestic arrange- 
ment made her aware of another unpleasant fact — that 
Gaspar had a peevish, irritable temper, more trying to 
one residing constantly with him than a passionate one 
would have been. The dying charge of her father lay 
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now like an oppi-essive weight upon the heart of poor 
Isa : her new insight into the character of Gaspar gave 
to their parent's words a more forcible meaning, and she 
dreaded more and more the idea of being compelled by a 
sense of duty to open the subject to her brother. 

The first weeks of Isa's residence at her dreary home 
would have been weeks of positive misery, but for the 
cheering prospect of the speedy return of her uncle and 
cousin, and the comfort which she derived from the visits 
of the pastor of Axe, whose fatherly interest in her young 
servant had first led his steps to her dwelling. Smiling 
April came at last ; and with it — more welcome to Isa 
than the nightingale's song — Edith Lestrange returned 
to the Castle. It was now an-anged that Isa should 
pass with her cousin a portion of each of those days on 
which an evening lecture should be held at the steward's 
cottage, and return to Wildwaste in the baronet's car- 
riage at night. It was something to Isa to be thus sure 
of at least two pleasant days in the week ; though the 
contrast between the refined elegance of Edith's home 
and the dreary discomfort of her own, increased the 
sense of bitterness in the soul of Isa. 

But that sense of bitterness seemed for a time to pass 
away, and domestic trials to be forgotten, when the 
cousins entered together the flower-covered porch of the 
dwelling of Holdich, to unite with their poorer brethren 
in the simple cottage service. Edith's heart was over- 
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flowing with thankful delight at being permitted again 
to worship in that place where some of her earliest im- 
pressions of religion had been received. Isa felt that 
here at least the carking cares of life might be shut out : 
she might lift up her soul, as in happier days, unto -her 
Father in heaven. 

The subject chosen by Mr. Eardley was the history of 
the triumph of Gideon, the hero and saint, over the 
hosts of Midian. It was his object in this, as in former 
courses of lectures,* to draw simple practical lessons from 
the narratives contained in the Word of God ; and as 
such lessons are required by us all, I shall weave the 
brief addresses of the clergyman, though in separate 
chapters, into the web of my story. 

* Vide "The Shepherd of Bethlehem," "Exiles in Babylon," and "Rescued from 
EgTpt." 




CHAPTER III. 



UBE I. — MIDIANITES IN POSSESSION. 

OR forty years after Deborab had celebrated the 
triumph over Sisera in her glorious song, the 
land of Israel had had rest. This period of 
tranqtiillity receives such brief mention in the 
Scriptures, that we are in danger of forgetting 
for how long a time God granted the blessing of peace. 
And thus is it in our own lives, my brethren : times of 
trouble stand out, as it were, like rugged crags, shutting 
out from memory's view the vines and the fig-trees, the 
olive-yards, the green pastures and still waters, witli 
which our gracious God for long may have blessed us. 

Seven years of trouble to Israel succeeded the forty 
years of repose: not causeless trouble — such is never 
known in the experience either of Israelite or of Chris- 
tian. But we do not always search out the actual cause 
of affliction. With God's ancient people the punishment 
was cli^arly traced to the sin. When the Midianites, 
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like a swarm of locusts, came up against them, destroy- 
ing and wasting, driving the inhabitants of the land to 
hide in dens of the mountains, strongholds, and caves, it 
was because the stain of idolatry lay upon Israel ; and 
mercy, to save the sinners, required that justice should 
chastise the sin. 

The Midianites, who were thus made an instrument of 
punishment to Israel, were, like themselves, descendants 
of Abraham, but by his union with Keturah. When 
Moses guided God's people towards Canaan, the Midian- 
ites drew down vengeance on themselves by their too 
successful efforts to lead Israel into sin. Then perished 
the wicked prophet Balaam amongst the enemies of 
God*s people. But Midian, though punished, had not 
been destroyed ; and now, after the lapse of nearly two 
hundred years, we find it a very powerful nation, against 
whose numerous hordes the Israelites seem to have made 
no attempt to defend their homes — so completely was 
the warlike spirit crushed in the descendants of those 
who had triumphed under Moses and Joshua when they 
fought the battles of the Lord. 

When the Israelites were in trouble, then they cried 
aloud to the God of their fathers, and He heard and 
answered their prayer ; not yet by sending a deliverer — 
the sense of sin must be deepened before the judgment 
be removed. A prophet was sent to the people, with a 
message, not of promise, but of reproof : 
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" Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, I brought you 
up from Egypt, and brought you forth from the land of 
bondage, and I delivered you out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and out of the hand of all that oppressed 
you, and drave them out from before you, and gave you 
their land. And I said unto you, I am the Lord your 
God ; fear not the gods of the Amorites in whose land 
ye dwell : but ye have not obeyed My voice." 

The great and glorious deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt we may regard as a type of the redemption of 
Christ's Church from the dominion of Satan — the 
triumph achieved once and for ever by the mysterious 
sufferiugs of our Saviour, His sacrifice offered upon the 
Cross. This is the central truth of the Christian re- 
ligion. But though Egyptian darkness be left behind — 
though Christians be received into the enjoyment of privi- 
leges purchased by the death of their Lord — their back- 
slidings, like those of Israel, often draw upon them heavy 
troubles, resembling the devouring hordes of Midian. 

I am not, my brethren, speaking of the afflictions and 
bereavements which are the common lot of alL During 
the forty years of blessed peace, sickness and sorrow 
must have been known in homes of Israel, and faithful 
servants of God have wept over new-made graves. Such 
trials are crosses appointed by a heavenly Father — 
crosses which each and all must take up at some period 
of life, if life be not early cut short. But I am speaking 
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of troubles directly or indirectly brought on us by our 
sins : the Midianites who destroy our peace, and bring 
upon us miseries from which more earnest faith, more 
perfect obedience, might have preserved us. We are 
accustomed to speak of this life as "a vale of tears;" 
but let us search and examine whether the valley owe 
not the greater part of its desolation and gloom to foes 
to our peace whom we might have kept out, and over 
whom faith may yet give us a victory glorious as that 
of Gideon. 

To explain my meaning more clearly, let me draw 
your attention to a few of what we may call chiefs — 
leaders of hordes of troubles, Midianites in the heart, 
that trample down our happiness and destroy our com- 
fort in life. I shall mention four names but too familiar — 
Disappointment, Discontent, Dissension, Distrust. Let 
us see whether the sufferings which they inflict are not 
more severe and perpetual than those brought upon us 
by what are called visitations of Providence ; whether 
many griefs which we term *' crosses" are not rather 
burdens laid upon us by enemies to the soul, to whose 
yoke v(e should never have stooped. 

The first Midianite chief whom I shall bring before 
you is Disappointment — the intruder who cuts down the 
green crop of hope, and leaves a famine in the soul. 
Whence is it that even the Christian is constantly sub- 
ject to disappointment ? Is it not from habitual dis- 
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obedience to the divine command, Set your affections 
upon things above, not on things beneath ? We eagerly 
fix our heart on some worldly object — ambition, pleasure, 
or gain : like children, we build our houses of delight 
on the sand within reach of the tide, which must sooner 
or later sweep them away, and then sit down and weep 
when the flood rolls over the spot which we had unwisely 
chosen. Let each of us who in the bitterness of dis- 
appointment has mournfully repeated the words of the 
Preacher, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, see whether 
the idol in the heart has not been the cause of the 
Midianites' invasion ; and whether that faith which 
builds on the Rock of Ages, beyond the reach of desola- 
tion or decay, may not yet overcome the power of dis- 
appointment to harass the soul. Hopes fixed upon 
Christ know not disappointment ; treasures laid up in 
heaven can never be lost \ ties formed by faith endure 
throughout eternity ; the less our joys are of the earth, 
earthy, the less danger there is that the spoiler can ever 
wrest them away from our grasp. 

And whence cometh Discontent, who robs his slave of 
all his peace ? — for peace and discontent cannot abide in 
the same soul. Can he who says to his most bountiful 
God, not only with his lips but from his heart, " I am 
unworthy of the least of Thy mercies," ever know dis- 
content? Must not the peevish, envious, rebellious 
spirit be ever kept far from his gates ? We should 
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deem so ; and yet, Christian brethren, do we practically 
find that it is so? Are we not too often inclined to 
compare our lot with that of others, and, if not openly, 
yet secretly, repine, as if Providence had done us a 
wrong ? No true servant of Christ can desire to have 
his portion here ; and yet does not the inheritor of 
heaven too frequently murmur because not all the good 
things of earth are showered upon him in addition ? 
How diflferent his spirit from that of the apostle ! He 
who had suffered the loss of all tilings, yet could aflSrm, 
/ have learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content. Had we also learned this lesson, we should 
find it less impracticable to obey his command, Rejoice 
in the Lord alway ; and again I say unto you, rejoice, 

" You have not your due," were the words which I 
once heard a wife address to a husband who had been 
deprived of some advantage which she considered to 
have been his right. " Nay, God be praised that I 
have not my due," he replied. " What is my due as a 
sinner before God ? what is my due from a world which 
I have renounced for His sake? Had I chosen my 
portion in this life, then only might I complain of not 
receiving my due !" Here was a man whom discontent 
could not rob of his heritage of peace. 

To pass on to Dissension, the third enemy to our hap- 
piness, who invades many a home, and makes goodly 
dwellings miserable abodes, — to what shall we trace his 
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invasion? Is it not written in Scripture, By pride 
Cometh contention ? — would not the soft answer that 
tumeih away wrath often prove as a strong bar to keep 
him from entering our habitations ? But here I must 
guard myself from being misunderstood. It is possible 
that dissension may come where the fault Ues on one 
side alone. The Christian may be — not unfrequently is 
— called to brave opposition, and draw upon himself the 
anger of men by defending the truth, or taking up the 
cause of the oppressed. The command, Live peaceably 
with all men, is qualified by if it be possible ; for in 
some cases it is not possible to preserve harmony with- 
out giving up principle. Under such circumstances the 
sacrifice of peace is a sacrifice for God, and the cross is 
one which is borne for His sake. But in the majority 
of cases dissension follows on the footsteps of pride, and 
is the leader of malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness. 
Then, indeed, is he the true Midianite who pours gall 
into the very springs of enjoyment, who casts his 
venomed arrows on every side, and maketh a wilder- 
ness of that which might have been as the Garden of 
Eden. Better a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith. Could we, through 
the gi'ace of God*s Spirit, purge from our souls all malice, 
all bitterness and wrath — could we love one another as 
Christ hath loved us, what heart-burnings, what heart- 
achings might be spared, and how often would the 
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brightness of heaven appear to be reflected even upon 
earth ! 

Disappointment, Discontent, and Dissension have, as 
we have seen, much to do with the train of sorrows 
which have given to God*s fair world the name of '* a 
vale of tears/* But I believe that the most dangerous 
enemy of all to our peace, the one who has most often 
pressed his iron yoke on the hearts of my hearers, is the 
fourth whose name I have mentioned, Distrust of the 
love and wisdom of God. This assertion may cause 
surprise in those who are unconscious of a doubt ; but 
examine yourselves closely, my brethren, observe what 
has most often clouded your brows, saddened your 
spirits, drawn the deep sigh from your hearts. Has it 
been regrets for the past ? Has it been the trials of the 
present? Has it not rather been care for the future, 
fears of what the morrow might bring ? Would not perfect 
obedience to the injunction of our blessed Redeemer, 
Take no thought for the Tnorrow, sweep away at once 
more than half of the troubles that weigh on our souls ? 

And why take thought for the morrow ? We too often 
appear to forget that the future lies in the hand of One 
** too wise to err, too good to be unkind." We act as if 
we could not, or would not, believe that all things work 
together for good to them that love God : we are needlessly 
restless, anxious, unhappy, and exclaim in our trouble, 
" How heavy a rod the Lord lays upon me !" Nay, poor 
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weak unbelieving heart, thou art smitten less by the rod 
of thy Father, than by the scourge of the Midianite within. 
If faith could drive out mistrust^ if thou couldst in deed 
and in truth cast thy cares upon Him who careth for thee, 
then — even here — ^might God give thee beauty for asJies, 
the oil of joy for mourning, Uie garment of praise for 
the spirit of heavin£88. Perfect trust would bring perfect 
submission, and the peace that passeth understanding. 

Gideon, the future deliverer of Israel, first appears 
before us in Scripture engaged in threshing com beside 
the wine^press in order to hide it from the rapacious 
Midianites who held possession of the land. From the 
necessity of concealment he cannot employ, after the 
custom of the East^ his father's oxen to trample out the 
wheat ; he must himself wield the flail with the strength 
of his own right arm. Gideon is employed in a task of 
lowly toil, unconscious at first of the presence of the 
heavenly Being who has descended to earth, and who is 
now beside him under the shadow of the oak at Ophrah. 
And here for the present we will pause, and defer till 
our next meeting the consideration of God's merciful 
promise to Gideon, and the effect which it produced on 
his souL If we regard Faith under the emblem of a 
tree, we have hitherto viewed it as such tree may appear 
in winter, when there is not a blossom on the bough or 
a leaf on the spray. There is no outward evidence of 
life ; and though we hope that spring will draw up the 
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sap, and clothe the bare branches with beauty, we aee 
no present sign of the change. Such may have been 
the state of Gideon's faith when he thought on the 
suffeiinga of his miserable country. The flail of the 
Lord waa upon it, but we know from the result that it 
was not to crush — not to destroy the wheat, but to 
separate the chaff from the grain, and so render the 
latter more fit for reception into the gamer of the Lord. 



THE LITTLE HAID. 

OD-BYE, laa dearest, we shall often — very 
i often meet," were the parting words of Edith 
^ that night. 

Wrapped up warmly for protection from 
the cold air, laa descended the steps he- 
neat^ the lofty portico of the Castle, and entered the 
loxurioas carriage which her uncle bad placed at her 
command. As she sank on the soft cushions, a dreary, 
aching sensation came over her heart ; she felt as if she 
were leaving brightness, happiness, beauty behind her, 
and going to an abode of trial — almost privation — which 
she could hardly regard as a home. 

" It is wrong, very wrong in me to feel thus," Isa 
murmured to herself. " If visits to the Castle make me 
discontented, the fewer they are the better ; but it seems 
to me that my only happy time now will be the<time 
spent with Edith, I have nothing at the Castle to wear 
BSD 4 
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ray spirits, or chafe my temper, my cousin is so sweety 
my uncle so kind, — when under their roof I seem to be 
able to shut out disappointment and care. Ah ! that 
word disappointment, it reminds me of the cottage-lecture 
which I heard this evening. Are the Midianites in pos- 
session of my heart? Are my crosses — what I have 
deemed crosses — rather burdens laid upon me by ene- 
mies, under whose yoke I should never have stooped?" 

As the carriage rolled on through the darkness, Isa 
pursued the train of her reflections. Disappointment^ 
Discontent, Dissension, Distrust, the Midianites in the 
soul — was she now harbouring them in her own ? Isa 
could not bear to let her mind dwell long upon the 
first ; even now, after the lapse of years, when she had 
had too good cause to believe that the idol which she 
had raised in her heart had been of clay, Isa dare hardly 
own to herself that Lionel had been unworthy of her 
love, and that his love had not been enduring, because 
it had contained no element of immortality. Shrinking 
from close self-examination on a subject so tender, Isa 
passed on to that of Discontent ; painfully aware as she 
was that that spirit was struggling within her breast^ 
that she was tempted to regard her present lot with 
emotions of bitterness amounting almost to rebellion. 

" Saints have been content in poverty, serene in suflTer- 
ing, joyfiil in tribulation, — they have made even dungeon- 
walls echo to their hymns of praise," thought Isa, " and 
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here am I, with youth, health, competence, kind friends, 
blessings unnumbered and undeserved, — here am I, cast 
down, irritable, murmuring, and depressed, because I 
dwell in a house which does not suit my taste, but 
which is a thousand times more comfortable than those 
inhabited by most of my poor fellow-creatures. I am an- 
noyed at a little petulance from an invalid brother, while 
many, better than myself have to endure harshness 
amounting to cruelty, hatred, persecution, and scorn. 
How have I merited that my trials should be so much 
lighter than theirs? Have I any cause to murmur? 
have I any right to complain ? Is it well that I should 
compare my lot with that of the few, instead of that of 
the many, and give place to ungrateful discontent instead 
of thanking God that He has bestowed upon me so much 
more than my due ? Why should my thoughts dwell 
on Edith's happiness instead of on the misery that I see 
yet nearer to me in the squalid homes of Wildwaste ? I 
must go more amongst the poor ; yes, in so doing I shall 
not only obey God's command, but find weapons against 
the intrusion of sinful discontent. 

" Dissension ! I can scarcely say that there is that in 
my home, though there is, I fear, but little of true aflFec- 
tion; and words of impatience and looks of coldness 
make life's road seem very rough !" The simile was 
probably suggested to Isa's mind by the jolting motion 
of the caniage, for the smooth gravel drive through the 
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baronet's grounds was now exchanged for the rough road 
across the common, which was seldom traversed except 
by the carts, which had left deep ruts in the boggy soil. 
** But what was the cause of that intensely bitter feeling 
which arose to-day — which always arises in my mind at 
the bare mention of Cora Madden ? Why should the 
remembrance of her be sufficient to drive away the 
holiest and happiest thoughts ? Surely the Midianites 
are within, hatred, malice — nay, I almost fear the spirit 
of revenge ! I sometimes feel such an intense — such an 
unholy longing for retribution to come upon that woman, 
that she should taste some of the bitterness of the cup 
of misery which she has caused me to drink ! And are 
such longings consistent with Christianity ? do they not 
arise from the influence of the spirit of evil ? While 
such emotions are harboured in my heart, can there ever 
be peace within ? God help me, for my strength is as 
weakness against such a Midianite as this ! 

"And Distrust'* — here Isa's meditations were sud- 
denly brought to a close by her arrival at Wildwaste 
Lodge. The loud, authoritative knock which broke in 
such an unusual manner the stillness which had pervaded 
that dull tenement brought Lottie Stone running in haste 
to the door. She was a shy, black-eyed little maiden, 
who looked up in timid awe at Sir Digby's tall footman 
in his splendid livery, but greeted her young mistress 
with a smile of rustic simplicity. 
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" Has your master gone to rest yet ? " asked Isa. 

*' Not yet ; he's a-waiting for you in the study." 

Isa entered her brother's almost unfurnished apart- 
ment. One dull candle threw faint light on bare walls, 
and a t^ble and chairs that would have looked shabby 
in a farm-house. On one of the latter (there were but 
three) was seated Gaspar Gritton. He was a man still 
in the prime of life, but the sallow complexion and stoop 
consequent on protracted ill health, made him look 
several years older than he in reality was. Gaspar had 
been rather handsome in youth, and still his features, 
though contracted, were good; but his eye was dull, 
and the whole expression of his face unpleasing : it was 
marked by dissatisfaction and peevishness, and more so 
than usual as Isa entered his study. 

" I wish that you would tell those fellows not to startle 
one by such thundering raps," said the invalid brother. 

" I am sorry that the knock disturbed you ; its loud- 
ness was certainly disproportioned to the occasion," re- 
plied Isa, good-humouredly, as she seated herself by her 
brother ; ** I will tell John to announce my return in a 
more modest manner next time." 

** I don't know why you should come in a carriage at 
all. You might have walked home with Lottie and 
Mrs. Bolder after the meeting was over; the night is 
perfectly fine. I expected you before half-past eight, 
and now it is almost eleven." Gaspar took a pinch of 
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snufi* to soothe his aggrieved feelings, this being the sole 
luxury in which he habitually indulged ; his doing so 
happened unfortunately to be particularly disagreeable 
to Isa. 

" My uncle kindly wished me to stay the evening 
with himself and Edith, and to pass every day on which 
lectures are given with them at the Castle," said Isa. 

" Gadding — always gadding ; girls are never satisfied 
at home," observed Gaspar with a sneer. 

Isa felt irritated and inclined to make a retort, but 
she suppressed the words on her tongue, and replied as 
cheerfully as she could, — 

" You cannot wonder at my liking to meet with some 
of my nearest relations ; and were I to see absolutely 
nothing beyond our Wildwaste domain, I might grow as 
antiquated and whimsical as Robinson Crusoe himself 
But I fear that you have passed but a dull evening 
without Isa to sing or read to you, Gaspar." 

The ungracious brother made no reply; he only 
applied again to his little brown box. 

*' Sir Digby asked me if you would not join his circle," 
continued Isa ; " but I told him that you did not yet 
venture to expose yourself to the night air. Was I 
right ? You will, of course, call upon him some morn- 
ing ; you will find him a pleasant acquaintance." 

'' I am not hunting after acquaintances ; Fve neither 
health nor spirits for society," replied Gaspar, rising 
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languidly from his chair ; " and as for these grandees of 
the Castle, I should not find them much in ray line, 
however much they may be in yours." 

The brother and sister, after a cold "Good-nighty" 
retired to their several apartments, Isa asking herself as 
she ascended the chilly staircase whether it were his 
fault or her own that she was disappointed in Gaspar. 

She found her little servant Lottie awaiting her in 
her room, ready to perform the offices of lady s-maid, in 
which the young rustic took great pride and pleasure. 
Lottie Stone was a source of amusement as well as of 
interest to Isa ; in her simplicity and ignorance she was 
so utterly unlike any of her class whom the lady had 
met with before. The girl, painfully shy before 
strangers, had a naive frankness with her young mis- 
tress, which was almost like the confidence of a child. 
Isa by no means discouraged this confidence, which gave 
her much influence over the young being placed under 
her care. The rustic knew little of maimers, and was 
once detected in the act of snuffing the candle with her 
fingera. Isa in vain tried to teach her to understand 
the thermometer by which the valetudinarian regulated 
the heat of his room, and seemed to have no idea of the 
difference between hot weather and cold. Gaspar used 
angrily to declare that Lottie was certain to leave the 
window open whenever a sharp east wind was blowing. 
In defiance of etiquette, if anything playful were said at 
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table, Lottie Stone was certain to laugh ; and she would 
stand, dish in hand, to listen to a lively anecdote related 
by Isa to her brother, quite oblivious of the fact that 
the viands were growing cold. Gently and smilingly 
Isa corrected the mistakes of the inexperienced Lottie, 
and tried to soften down the displeasure of Mr. Gritton, 
who was far less disposed to show indulgence. Much 
might be excused, she would observe, in a girl so per- 
fectly honest and truthful : the grain of the wood was 
so good, that it was worth taking the trouble to woik 
it, and the polish would be added in time. Isa enr 
couraged Lottie to open her heart to her without reserve: 
but for this kindly intercourse between mistress and 
maid, the life of the young girl would have had little of 
brightness, as Hannah, the only other servant, was both 
ill-tempered and deaf "Miss Isa" was all in all to 
Lottie, looked up to, beloved and obeyed with affection- 
ate devotion. Lottie's happiest time was the half-hour 
spent at night with her mistress ; for while she brushed 
Isa's long silky tresses, the lady entered into conversa- 
tion with her. When Miss Gritton first trusted her 
beautiful hair into Lottie's inexperienced hands, she had 
something to suflFer as well as to teach ; but pains and 
patience had their usual eflFect, and it was only when 
the little maid was speaking of something of special 
interest that she tried the philosophy of her kind young 
mistress. 
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"So you were at the lecture to-night, Lottie. I hope 
that you were attentive to all that the clergyman said" 

" I did try to be so, Miaa Isa; there were things as I 
coaldn't make out; but Mrs. Bolder and me, we was 
talking it over all the way home, and was looking for 
the Midianitea in the heart." 

" And did you find any ? " asked Isa^ 

" Mrs. Bolder, she was a-saying that it's very hard to 
keep out distrust when things go so contoary in life. 
She has a deal of trouble, has Mrs. Bolder, now that her 
husband's laid up and crippled with rheumatics, and 
she's all the work of the shop upon her ; it's a'most too 
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much for her, she says. She can't help wondering why 
God should send such sickness and pain to her husband, 
who was al'ays a good, steady-going man, and a tea- 
totaller," — Lottie uttered the word almost with rever- 
ence ; **if he'd been given to drink it would have been 
diflFerent, you know." 

The saddened tone of Lottie as she uttered the last 
sentence reminded Isa of what Mr. Eardley had told her 
of the early trials of this more than orphan girL A 
brutal father, addicted to intemperance, had made the 
hovel in which Lottie had passed the first years of her 
life, a den of poverty and woe. Then this father, un- 
worthy of the name, had absconded, deserting an un- 
happy wife and two children, the elder of whom, a boy, 
from physical infirmities and dulness of mind, was yet 
more helpless than the poor little girl. Mr. Eardley had 
been for years the earthly protector of the family ; he 
had procured employment for Deborah Stone, had had 
her children taught in his school, had, as we know, 
found a place for Lottie as soon as she was able to take 
one, and had often put such work in the way of her 
brother as the poor lad was not incapacitated from per- 
forming. 

"And did you find the Midianite Distrust in your 
own soul also ? " asked Isa. 

The mournful tone of Lottie changed to a cheerful 
one as she made reply, "Oh! as mother says, who's to 
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trust God if we don't, when He has helped us through 
such a many troubles, and given us such kind friends? 
Only — just — sometimes," she added more slowly, " when 
I thinks of poor father, then a feeling will come ; but I 
s'pose it's wrong — God is so good ! " and she sighed. 

Isa perceived that the shadow of the poor girl's great 
trial lay on her young heart still. 

** You can always pray for your father, Lottie." 

"I do. Miss Isa, I do, morning and evening, and so 
does mother ; and surely God will hear ! " cried the girl, 
brightening up at the thought. **He knows where bees 
father, though we don't ; and maybe He will bring him 
back to us at last." 

There was something touching to Isa in the clinging 
affection of the young creature towards a parent whom 
she could not honour, and whom she had so little cause 
to love. 

** And did you find any Discontent lurking within ? " 
inquired the lady, returning to the point of conversation 
from which she had diverged. 

"Discontent!" repeated Lottie, opening her black eyes 
wide at the question ; ** Miss Isa, how could I — with 
meat every day, and a whole sovereign every quarter ? 
That would be ungrateful indeed ! Ah ! if you knew 
how we lived here at Wildwaste when I was little, in 
the cottage that's been pulled down — close by the 'Jolly 
Gardener ' it was, where the school is a-standing now ! 
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We've been half the day — mother, brother, and I — 
without breaking a bit of bread ; and we might have 
been the other half too," added Lottie, naively, "had 
not Mrs. Holdich been so kind, and the tall gentleman 
from the Castle, bless him ! he brought us nice things 
from his own table under his cloak." 

**Do you speak of Mr. Madden?" asked Isa, with a 
little tremulousness in her tone. 

**Yes; the best, the kindest gentleman as ever lived 
— barring Mr. Eardley," said Lottie, warmly. "He 
was al'ays teaching the children good, and looking arter 
the poor." 

"Lionel Madden," murmured Isa, dreamily; it was 
the first time for years that that name had passed her 
lips. 

" Oh no, not he ! " exclaimed Lottie, in a tone more 
emphatic than her hearer liked, for it conveyed more 
distinctly than words that Lionel was one of the last 
persons likely to play the philanthropist in the manner 
described. "It was not he, but his brother. Mr. 
Lionel I he never gave to nobody, nor did nothing for 
nobody as ever I heard of; only," added the girl, with 
a little laugh, " he switched my brother over the head 
with his riding-whip once, to make him stand out of his 
way." 

Isa did not care to keep up the conversation; she 
took up an elegantly-bound book which lay on her 
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toilette-table, to convey a hint of silence to her little 
maid-servant. The volume was a collection of sacred 
poetry, and the lady's eyes rested long and thoughtfully 
upon the well-known verse on which their gaze first feU 
as she opened the book. It appeared like a comment 
on what she had heard that evening on the subject of 
Disappointment. 

" Good when He gives, supremely good, 
Nor less when He denies ; 
E'en trials from His sovereign band 
Are Uessings in disguise,"* 

So, whether she acknowledged the fact or not, had 
it been in God's dealings with Isa Gritton. 




CHAPTER V. 




THE DEATH-BED MESSAGE. 

awoke on the following morning with a 
feeling of oppression on her heart, a vague 
impression that something had been neglected 
which ought to have been done, and she con- 
nected that something with the lecture which 
she had heard on the preceding day. Several minutes 
passed, however, before she could trace back the links of 
thought to the actual cause of her uneasiness, as it lay 
out of the general course of reflection suggested by the 
subject of the lecture. Then Isa recalled the words 
which at the time that she heard them had painfully 
reminded her of a death-bed scene, perhaps the saddest 
recollection left on a mind which had had of late much 
experience of sorrow. " The Christian may be called to 
draw upon himself the anger of men by defending the 
truth, or upholding the cause of the oppressed." 

"It is more than two years," reflected Isa, "since I 
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received a sacred charge from the dying lips of my dear 
father; and that charge I have never obeyed. For 
more than two years may an orphan have been suflFering 
wrong on account of my brother, and during all this 
time I have let the sin rest on his souL I first put off 
an explanation till I should meet him ; then, when we 
met, I shrank from doing my duty. I quieted con- 
science with every kind of frivolous excuse ; he was too 
delicate, too sensitive, too busy, it would be better to 
delay speaking till we should be alone together in some 
peaceful home. We have been alone together, we have 
passed hours, days, weeks in each other's society, with 
nothing to hinder me from speaking, except my own 
cowardly disUke of saying what might probably offend. 
Surely cowardice like this is another Midianite in pos- 
session, and I shall never know real peace till I have 
wrestled it down. Whenever the remembrance of that 
charge comes over my mind, it is like a cloud darkening 
the sunshine, and throwing a chill around. God help 
me to ftdfil at length a neglected duty ! I will speak 
to Gaspar before this day has passed over." 

To some strong natures there might have appeared 
little that was formidable in the task before her, but to 
Isa it was peculiarly painftJ. Brought up as an only 
daughter, tenderly nurtured from her cradle, she had 
hardly known what it was to have to encounter even a 
grave look or a hasty word, — Isa had never learned to 
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endure hardness. Fond of pleasing, both fix)m natural 
kindliness of heart and love of approbation, Isa never 
willingly gave oflFence ; with her to inflict pain was to 
suffer it. Isa delighted in deeds of kindness and works 
of beneficence ; to comfort the sorrowing, or rejoice with 
the happy was congenial to her womanly spirit ; but to 
restrain, rebuke, oppose — the sterner duties which are 
sometimes assigned to the most gentle of the sex in the 
battle-field of life — cost Isa an effort which can only be 
appreciated by those of a disposition like her own. 

Isa's heart throbbed uneasily with the feeling that the 
explanation so long dreaded, so long put off, was at 
hand, as she sat in the apartment which she called her 
boudoir, but which was always used as a breakfast-room. 
The bronze urn was hissing on the table, on which was 
spread a somewhat meagre repast Awaiting her 
brother, who was late, Isa placed herself by the window, 
and gazed forth on the prospect before her. There was 
little to charm in that prospect, even on a bright spring 
day. A tract of common spread in front, dotted with 
golden patches of blossoming furze ; but the picturesque- 
ness of heath land was marred by the low-lying hamlet 
which was the foreground of the landscape. The cot- 
tages, or rather hovels of Wild waste, wore an appearance 
of squalor and decay, which was not softened by the 
charm which moss and lichen and clustering ivy can 
throw around even ruins. They appeared rather falling 
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to pieces because originally ill-built, than because they 
were ancient. The only tenement at Wildwaste which 
looked in perfect repair, and with some pretension to 
beauty, was the neat little school-house, erected by a 
Madden, but not, a^ Isa had soon learned from Lottie, 
either by Lionel or by Cora. " How pleasant," mused 
Is% as she watched the little clusters of cottage children 
entering the low-browed porch — " how pleasant to leave 
behind such a memorial of a passing visit to a place as 
that young Aiihur has left !" and as she thought of her 
brother, with his ample means yet penurious disposition, 
she felt painfully how far better it is to possess the heart 
to give than the money. 

The soap manufactory, lying a little to the right of 
the prospect, a huge unsightly square-windowed pile of 
brick and mortar, was a yet more conspicuous object 
than the hamlet of Wildwaste. It stood not two hun- 
dred yards from Isa's home, so that when the wind blew 
from that quarter she dared not open the windows to let 
in the breezes, so polluted were they by smoke and evil 
scent. The only redeeming feature in the landscape 
seen from the lodge was the park which skirted the road 
beyond the common, the beautiful park above whose 
light leafy screen rose the gray turi'ets of Castle 
Lestrange. There, indeed, beauty and peace might 
dwell ; thence no ruder sound would be heard than the 
cuckoo's note or the nightingale's song. Isa's eyes, 

(287) 5 
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overlooking nearer and less pleasing objects, constantly 
wandered to those verdant woods, those lofty picturesque 
towers. 

Caspar entered the sitting-room with a complaint on 
his lips against "treacherous weather" on that clear 
April morn, for he was never weary of contrasting the 
climate of England with that of Jamaica, much to the 
disadvantage of the former, though the heat of the latter 
seemed to have dried up and withered his frame. He 
seated himself at the table, and began cutting the stale 
loaf (bread at the lodge was always stale), but inter- 
rupted himself with the observation, " How one misses 
the papers of a morning ! Isa, I wish you'd ask your 
uncle, the baronet, to send over the Times every day." 

" I should hardly like to ask that favour," replied Isa, 
leaving the window, and joining her brother at the 
breakfast-table. 

"And why not?" inquired Gaspar peevishly; "are 
you afraid of robbing the servant's hall ? " 

"No," said Isa, as she occupied herself with the tea- 
caddy ; " but my uncle would naturally think that we 
might take in a paper for ourselves, instead of putting 
him to the inconvenience of sending a mile every 
morning." 

"I*m not the idiot to throw away my money on what 
may be had for the asking ; you have so much foolish 
pride," muttered Mr. Gritton. " I feel myself out of the 
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world where I can't get a glimpse of the money-market 
or the shipping report." 

That word "shipping" served as a cue to Isa. While 
sitting by the window she had been revolving in her 
mind how she should introduce the subject of her father's 
dying message to Caspar. Isa was convinced that her 
long silence had been sinful, and having "screwed up 
her courage to the sticking point," was on the watch for 
an opportunity of saying what she had determined should 
be said. Too anxious to make some commencement to 
be able to do so without the appearance of effort, Isa 
abruptly remarked, in a tone that betrayed a little ner- 
vousness, "Is not your interest in the shipping chiefly 
on account of the Orissa V 

*'The Orissa V repeated Mr. Gritton in accents of sur- 
prise ; " why, all the world knows that she foundered 
nigh four years ago, passengers saved, cargo lost, and the 
greater part uninsured." 

"Had you anything to do with the vessel?" asked 
Isa, timidly feeling her way. 

Caspar looked a little embarrassed by the question. 
"Yes — no," he replied, almost with a stammer. "I 
might have had a stake in that vessel — I thought of 
having — 'twas lucky I had not ; there had been such a 
run for certain goods in the West Indian market, that 
the cargo was expected to bring double its value. But 
— but you know nothing and care nothing about mat- 
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tens of business/' he added, stretching out his hand foi 
the cup of tea which his sister had poured out. " Has 
the post brought any lettera this morning?" 

Isa did not suffer the current of conversation to be 
thus abruptly turned. Merely shaking her head in reply 
to the question, she nerved herself to go one step fur- 
ther. " Who was the orphan whose property was in 
some way or other connected with the Orisaa ?" 

" Orphan ! what do you mean ? Who on earth talked 
to you about an orphan ?" Isa felt — for she dared not 
look up — that her brother s eyes were keenly scrutinising 
her face. 

" Better have the whole tmth out at once," thought 
poor Isa, who, in her nervousness, waa emptying the 
milk-jug into the tea-pot. " The fact is, dear Gaspar," 
she said, speaking with rapidity and a sensation of 
breathlessness, "I have been anxious for a long time to 
talk to you about some words uttered by our beloved 
father a very, very short time before we lost him. When 
he was almost too ill to speak, he said" — Isa pressed her 
forehead as if to collect her thoughts — "he said, * Gaspar 
— you will be with him — the Orisaa — not her money 
lost — tell him from me ;' the dear lips had not power to 
finish the sentence." 

"Did my father say anything more than these 
words ? " asked Gaspar, who saw from the quivering of 
Isa's lashes and the trembling of her lip that she at 
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least attached some importance to the fragmentaiy 



Isa pressed her bands very tightly together; she 
could hardly articulate the broken sentences — " He said, 
' someOiing ivroTig — he should deal fairly by that orphan' 
— I can remember no more." 

Caspar rose abruptly from hta seat and walked to the 
window. Isa felt the brief silence which followed almost 




unendurable, and yet was thankful that she had been 
enabled to speak out the whole truth at last. After a 
few seconds Caspar returned to his seat, and with a 
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rapid — Isa fancied a slightly tremulous utterance — thus 
addressed his sister : — 

'* Isa^ your ears deceived you — ^your memory is at 
fault — or — or there was a wandering of mind at the last. 
You shall know exactly how the case lies. A young 
lady, known to my father and myself, had some thou- 
sands of pounds which she wished to invest, four years 
ago, during my short visit to England. My father was 
consulted on the business. There was a sudden demand for 
a particular kind of goods in the West Indies ; money in- 
vested in them might double itself if no time were lost ; the 
girl was eager to increase her property — natural enough, 
— I was employed in making the arrangement — ship 
went down — goods uninsured — she had staked her pro- 
perty, and lost it. This was no fault of mine ; you 
might blame the captain or the crew, or the winds and 
the waves ; I was never blamed by Cora Madden her- 
self." 

*' Cora Madden !" ejaculated Isa. 

" You know the whole truth now," said Gaspar ; "let 
us never come on the subject again." 

Isa felt bewildered by the sudden disclosure of the 
name of the orphan in whom she had taken such painful 
interest ; so much so, that she could hardly tell at that 
time whether the explanation of Gaspar were satisfactory 
or not to her mind. When the name of Cora was 
uttered, Isa's surprise had made her for a moment look 
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full in the face of her brother, and that face — which had 
been almost ghastly — had become suffused with a colour 
which she had never before seen upon it^ and the eyes 
of Gaspar had instantly sunk beneath the gaze of her 
own. Isa hardly noticed this in the excitement of the 
instant, but it afterwards often recurred to her mind, 
with an ever-strengthening persuasion that her brother 
had not told her all. 

The subject of the death-bed message was dropped, 
but Isa felt during the remainder of that morning that 
her brother's nerves had been shaken, and that his spirits 
were utterly out of tune ; and she could not but refer 
this to its natural cause — the conversation at breakfast. 
Nothing pleased Mr. Gritton : the tea was bitter, cold, 
undrinkable ; the room full of draughts ; Lottie a useless 
idiot, and Mr. Eardley little better for having ever re- 
commended her. Isa came in for her full share of 
peevish reproach, almost more difficult to be borne than 
angry rebuke. It was a great relief to the young lady 
when her companion at length quitted her boudoir to go 
down to his accounts, though Isa well knew that these 
accounts would afford a new cause of grievance, and that 
all her care to manage housobold affairs with strict 
economy would not prevent pettish remarks on the 
extravagance of the Saturday bills. 

" I shall not be able to endure this kind of life long," 
murmured Isa to herself, as she returned from ordering 
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dinner, having had to encounter the ill-temper of Hannah, 
who, while her master inveighed against reckless extra- 
vagance, complained on the other hand that there were 
" some ladies as think that their servants can live upon 
nothing." " I was never made to bear all this constant 
fret and worry," sighed the discouraged Isa ; " this per- 
petual effort to please, without the possibility of succeed- 
ing in doing so." Isa was, like so many others, tempted 
to think that the post in which Providence had placed 
her was not the one that suited her ; that she would do 
better, be better in another. Disappointment, discon- 
tent, distrust, had not been driven forth from her heart. 
Again Isa seated herself by the window which com- 
manded a view of the towers of Lestrange, feeling disin- 
clined to settle to any occupation, to take up her work, 
or to finish her book, 

A visit from Edith made a delightful break on the 
dreary solitude of Isa. 

" I have come with a message from papa, dear Isa," 
cried the baronet's daughter, after an affectionate greet- 
ing had passed between the cousins ; " he has charged me 
to carry you bsuck captive with me to the Castle, to 
remain there as long as we can make our prisoner happy. 
Oh, don't make resistance — lay down your arms and 
surrender at once !" The pleading eyes seconded well 
the playful petition of the lips. 

A prisoner ! nay, to Isa the invitation came like an 
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offer of freedom to one in irksome bondage. Her coun- 
tenance lighted up with pleasure. *' I should gladly 
surrender to so generous a foe," she replied, " only — 
my brother — " 

" He will let me carry you off — I am sure that he 
will," cried Edith. 

" I will go and ask him," said Isa^ hastily rising and 
quitting the room. 

Edith, left thus alone, looked around the boudoir of 
her cousin with mingled pity and surprise. ** Poor Isa, 
is this her abode ? so small, so wretchedly furnished, so 
dreary and bare. And what a view from the window !" 
added the heiress, as she sauntered up to the casement ; 
" the very look of those tumble-down cottages would 
make one miserable ; and as for that hideous manufac- 
tory, it would spoil the fairest landscape in the world. 
No wonder that Isa was not able to echo my words 
when I said, * There is no place like home.' " 

Isa soon returned with her brother's permission for 
her to accompany her cousin, a permission which he 
could hardly have withheld. Edith knew not how un- 
graciously it had been accorded, how bitterly Gaspar 
had remarked, " I knew that you would never care to 
stay quietly here with an invalid brother." 

" Had he been like a brother to me," was Isa's mental 
comment when she quitted the room, " no pleasure would 
have drawn me from his side." Nevertheless Mr. Grit- 
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ton's observation gave pain to his sister, and so did the 
distressed look on the face of Lottie, when hastily sum- 
moned to help her young mistress in her preparations 
for quitting the Lodge. 

" O Miss Isa, I hope you'll not be long away ; we'll 
be just lost without you;" and Isa saw that moisture 
rose in Lottie's black eyes. 

Isa returned with Edith to the Castle, where she was 
graciously received by her stately uncle. Two beautiful 
rooms, exquisitely furnished, one opening into the other, 
had been assigned to her ; none in the Castle commanded 
a more beautiful prospect. Swiftly the hours rolled by 
amidst varied occupations. Cheerful was the afternoon 
saunter in the park with Edith, and the little dinner- 
party in the evening, when Isa met with congenial 
society. Pleasant on the following morning was the 
drive to the distant church, and very refreshing to the 
spirit the sacred service, conducted with none of the 
lifeless formality which cast such a chill over Isa's devo- 
tion in the church which she had attended with Caspar. 
Delightful was the evening converse with Edith ; con- 
verse on high and holy themes. Then, on the Monday 
morning, Isa much enjoyed visiting with her sweet 
young cousin some of the dwellings of Sir Digby's 
poorer tenants, bearing little delicacies to invalids from 
the baronet's luxurious table. All these employments 
were in themselves innocent and good, and to Isa would 
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have afforded unmixed gratification, but for a feeling 
which would intrude itself on her mind, that she was 
where she liked to be rather than where she ought to 
be — that even her holiest pleasures were rather of her 
own taking than of God's bestowing. Whenever Caspar 
or Wildwaste were mentioned, a slightly uncomfortable 
sensation was experienced by Isa. Well she knew that 
her presence was more needed in the dreary Lodge than 
in the stately Castle ; more by the peevish invalid than 
by the happy young girl ; a brother, an only brother, 
had a stronger claim on her care than a cousin. Isa 
suspected, though she cared not to search for confirma- 
tion of the suspicion, that Self-indulgence was another 
Midianite in possession of her souL 

So passed the time till Tuesday brought the little 
meeting in the cottage of Holdich, which the cousins 
attended. The first face which Isa caught sight of on 
entering the crowded room was that of her maid, Lottie 
Stone, beaming with an expression of honest pleasure at 
seeing her mistress again. Isa and Edith were a little 
late in joining the meeting, the former had therefore no 
opportunity of speaking to Lottie till the lecture and 
prayers were over. 




CHAPTER VI. 



LECTURE II. FAITH IN THE PROUISE. 

?E left Gideon at his lowly task, threshing com 
by the wine-press to hide it from the Midi- 
anites. The Israelite lifted ap his eyes, and, 
behold, One stood before him, clothed in 
human form, and yet nor man nor angel ; 
for from the words which He afterwards uttered, such 
as no created being dare have breathed, we recognize in 
Him the eternal Son of God, As the Lord appeared 
to Abraham in the plains of Mamre, to Jacob by the 
ford of Jabbok, to- Moses on the height of Sinai, so ap- 
peared He now to Gideon beneath the oak-tree of 
Ophrah. Unconscious of the divinity of his Guest^ 
Gideon still appears to have received with reverence 
the greeting of the mysterious stranger, as though 
aware that He came as a messenger from the Most 
High.- 

" The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of valour I" 
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was the salutation of the Holy One to the son of a de- 
spised and persecuted raca 

" Oh my Lord," exclaimed Gideon, " if the Lord be 
with us, why then is all this befallen us ? and where be 
all the miracles which our fathers told of, saying, Did 
not the Lord bring us up from Egjrpt ? But now the 
Lord hath forsaken us, and delivered us into the hand 
of the Midianites." 

How often must such thoughts have passed through 
the mind of Gideon before they thus found vent in 
words. Faith, sorely tried by present trouble, was try- 
ing to draw from memories of the past hope for the 
future. God, who had crushed the pride of Pharaoh, 
and led His people forth from Egyptian bondage, would 
He not now save and avenge ? There had been miracles 
of old ; such mercies as had been experienced by the 
fathers, might they not also be reserved for the children ? 
Was the Lord's arm shortened that it could not save ; 
was He unmindful of the groans of His people ? Oh, 
why had He forsaken Israel, and given His heritage 
unto reproach ? 

" And the Lord looked upon Gideon, and said, Go in 
this thy might, and thou shalt save Israel from the hand 
of the Midianites : have I not sent thee ?" 

Let us dwell for a few moments on the words, The 
Lord looked upon Gideon, Thrice in the Scriptures do 
we read of a look from Him who beholdeth aU things in 
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heaven and earth. In one sense the omniscient God is 
for ever gazing down upon His creation; from Him 
ocean depths are no hiding-place, and midnight darkness 
no screen. The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good. But on some special 
occasions God's glance has in a peculiar way been 
directed upon man, as the sunbeams that shine on all 
may be concentrated in the focus of a burning-glass to 
kindle or to destroy. The Lord looked from the pillar 
of cloud upon the Egyptians, and they were troubled — 
they felt God's wrath in that gaze ; the Lord looked 
upon Gideon, and in that glance was new courage and 
strength ; the Lord looked upon Peter, and beneath that 
gaze of divine compassion and love his heart was broken 
and melted, and fast flowed his penitential tears. Have 
we ever known the power of that look in our hearts, to 
crush our sins, to encourage our faith, to bring us in 
deep contrition to the feet of our merciful Lord ? 

Gideon, like Moses before him, seems to have shrunk 
from the post of high honour to which he was called by 
God; like Moses, he thought of his own unfitness instead 
of the almighty power of Him who can employ — and 
often does employ — feeble instruments to accomplish the 
most noble and difficult works. " Oh my Lord," he 
cried, " wherewith shall I save Israel ? Behold, my 
family is poor in Manasseh, and I am the least in my 
father's house." Before honour is humility ; had Gideon 
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been great or wise in his own eyes, we may well believe 
that God would have passed him by, to choose one of a 
lowlier spirit to be the leader of Israel's hosts. 

"Surely I will be with thee," said the Lord, "and 
thou shalt smite the Midianites as one man." 

Still Gideon appears to have hesitated ; perhaps a 
doubt lingered on his mind as to the nature of Him who 
spake as having authority, but who as yet had wrought 
no miracle to prove his divine commission. " If now I 
have found grace in Thy sight," said Gideon, " then show 
me a sign that Thou talkest with me. Depart not hence, 
I pray Thee, until I come unto Thee, and bring forth my 
present, and set it before Thee." And the Holy One 
said, " I will tarry till thou come again." 

Then — like his father Abraham, glad to entertain the 
heavenly Guest — Gideon made ready a feast. He pre- 
pared a kid, and unleavened cakes, and brought them 
forth to the Lord, who had graciously awaited his return 
under the oak of Ophrah — a spot which became as a 
temple consecrated by His divine presence. 

The Holy One bade Gideon lay the food on the rock, 
and pour out the broth. What man designed for a feast, 
God would receive as a sacrifice. With the end of the 
stafif which was in His hand the sacred Guest touched 
the flesh and the unleavened cakes, and the stone on 
which they lay became as an altar. Fire arose from the 
rock and consumed the ofiering of Gideon, and the divine 
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Being — who had thua accepted as God what was pre- 
tiented to Him as man — vanished out of the sight of His 
servant. 

The fii'st emotion of the astonished Gideon seems to 
liave been that of terror, " Alas ! O Lord God," he 
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exclaimed; '' because I have seen an angel of the Loi*d 
fiwje to face." 

A gracious promise of love came in answer to that cry 
of fear ; we know not whether the divine voice sounded 
in the mortal's ear, or but spoke with mysterious power 
in his soul. The Lord said unto Gideon, ** Peace be unto 
thee, fear not ; thou shalt not die." 

Then, in that holy spot where the Lord had deigned 
to appear in human guise, Gideon built an altar, and 
called it Jehovah shallum, which is, The Lord send peace. 

And now, beloved friends, let us apply to our hearts 
the lessons contained in this portion of the history of 
Gideon. Hath not the Lord appeared unto us with a 
promise of help and deliverance, if we in His might will 
struggle against the enemies within ? He comes to us not 
only in the house of prayer, not only in seasons of holy 
communion, but when we, like Gideon, are following the 
common occupations of life. His eye is fixed upon us in 
tender compassion, and His message to the lowly Chris- 
tian entering on the battle-field of life is this : Oo in 
this thy might : have I not sent thee ? I will be with 
thee. 

Let us glean from the Scriptures some promises of this 
blessing of the Lord's peculiar presence with His people. 
To those obeying His command to preach the gospel 
Q^mongst all nations, how precious through centuries of 
toil and peril has been the gracious assurance : Zo, / am 

m) 6 
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with you alway, even unto the end of the world. To 
those almost sinking under the heavy trials of life, how 
full of comfort is the promise : Fear thou not ; for I am 
with thee : be not dismayed ; for I am thy Grod : I wiU 
strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will up- 
hold thee with the right hand of My righteousness. 
Through life, even unto the grave, the power of that 
promise extends, so that the Christian can add in lowly 
trust : Tea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil : for Thou art with 
me. 

But who are they who can thus take to themselves 
the precious promises of Christ ? They who have come 
to Him in lowly faith ; or rather, they to whom the 
Lord hath come in the power of redeeming love. In the 
history of Gideon we see a type of the Lord's dealings 
with His people. He is found of them that sought Him 
not ; He comes to the sorrowful, the oppressed, the 
tempted, and offers to them the free deliverance which 
His mercy alone can bestow. We have nothing to give 
the sacred Guest but the offering of a sin-stained heart, 
a heart wholly unworthy of His acceptance, till He tou(ii 
it, as He touched the offering of Gideon, and the flame 
of divine love is kindled, and the sacrifice of a broken 
and contrite heart becomes acceptable unto the Lord. 
Then, like Gideon, may we raise our altar with grateful 
thanksgiving ; and, while preparing for the struggle with 
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indwelling sin, feel assured that the Lord will "send 
peace." 

We are also reminded, by this transient visit of the 
Son of God to the world, of His longer sojourn with the 
children of Israel, when for more than thirty-three years 
the Redeemer waited on earth till the bitter cup should 
be filled to the brim — till the great Sacrifice should be 
offered — and then ascended to His Father in heaven, 
thereby granting additional proof of His divinity to His 
adoring people. " The Lord send peace," was the name 
given by Gideon to his altar, and our Lord's words on 
the night before His crucifixion sound like a response to 
that name : Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neiiJier let it be afraid. 

But what is the promised peace ? To Gideon his 
heavenly Visitor had spoken of conflict : " Go in this thy 
might; thou shalt smite the Midianites as one man." In 
this command to Gideon, my brethren, we hear our 
Master's charge to ourselves, and learn what it is that can 
give us strength to obey that charge. The Christian is 
promised peace, but it is such as may be realized to some 
degree even in the midst of conflict ; and it is that peace 
which, after conflict, in its perfection crowneth victory. 

The Midianites within must be conquered, and the 
might which conquers is from God. If disappointment 
blight our hopes, discontent fret our spirits, dissension 
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mar our peace, distrust shrink from expected trials, we 
must yet lift up our eyes unto the hilLs from whence 
Cometh our help — we must yet ask, and we shall receive, 
the grace which can supply all our need, and enable us 
to rise above the infirmities of the flesh, the weakness of 
our fallen nature. Let us trust fearlessly, let us trusts 
alone in the might of our Lord. As long as we remain 
in presumptuous self-confidence, the Midianites rest in 
possession ; when we cast oiarselves in earnest prayer at 
the feet of the Saviour, He maketh us more them con- 
querors. 

We contemplated Faith, when last we met here^ as 
the tree which in winter stands bare of foliage, black and 
leafless, yet with life within it. With Gideon now that 
tree had felt the warm breath of spring — the Lord had 
looked upon it, and the living sap had risen under the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness ; the green leaves of 
hope were budding on the boughs. Gideon had not as 
yet conquered his foes, but the Lord had promised that 
he should do so, and the expectation of triumph was 
before him. 

Christian brethren, let us also rejoice in help, and so 
gird ourselves up for the struggle before us, taking as 
the motto on our banner, Oo in this (ky mighty and as 
the cordial to our weak fainting hearts the promise, / 
will he with thee. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A SERMON BT THE FIRESIDE. 

JfSA stopped to speak a few words to Lottie after 
the short service was ended. 

" O Miss Isa, I do hope you won't be away 
long," cried the young girl, looking up into the 
face of her mistress with a pleading expression ; 
" we do miss you so sadly ! " 

"Is my brother better!" asked Isa. 
" Master shuts himself up a deal in his room, and don't 
care to be disturbed, and seems worried like — he do," 
replied Lottie with rustic simplicity, and in a tone from 
which Isa too readily gathered that neither Caspar's 
spirits nor hia temper had improved since her departure. 
" O Hiss Isa^ I wish you'd come back ! " 

" Tell my brother that, without fail, I'll come and see 
him to-morrow," 

" And stay with him ? " asked Lottie, anxiously. 

Isa hesitated for a moment, but she could not bring 
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herself to say " Yes." There was to be on the following 
evening another of those delightful little parties at the 
Castle, at which Isa anticipated that she would enjoy one 
of the sweetest and purest of pleasures, that of converse 
with the intellectual, the refined, and the good — converse 
that gratifies at once the mind and the heart. Isa was 
little disposed to exchange such pleasure for a dull, 
cheerless evening at the Lodge, spent beside a peevish 
valetudinarian, who would neither appreciate nor thank 
her for the sacrifice. No; she would make a compromise 
with conscience ; she would give the morning to her 
brother, and doubly enjoy the evening fi-om the conscious- 
ness of having performed an irksome duty. Isa sent by 
Lottie a message to her brother, and then, only half 
satisfied with herself returned with Edith to the Castle. 

Lottie walked silently for a little time beside Mrs. 
Bolder, the grocer s wife, who was always the young girl's 
companion to and from the evening meeting. Lottie 
broke the silence by a sigh. 

"Oh, but the house has grown dull and lonesome!" 
she murmured. '* Half of the pleasure of going to the 
lecture was to talk it over after, and have the hard things 
explained." 

"You don't find old Hannah much of a companion, I 
suppose." 

" Hannah ! " repeated Lottie dolefully ; ** she never 
speaks to me but to chide ; nor does master, for the 
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matter of that. Oh, how I does miss dear mother and 
brother ! there's no oire near me as cares for me, now 
that Miss Isa's away. I'm afeard that the Midianite 
Discontent is creeping in after all." Poor Lottie, with 
her warm, impulsive, affectionate nature, found even the 
" meat every day, and a sovereign a quarter," insufficient 
to brighten her solitary lot. 

" We ought to have learned this evening how to get 
rid of the Midianite," observed quiet Mrs. Bolder, but in 
a melancholy tone, for she herself was oppressed with 
cares, and had by nature little spirit to struggle against 
them. 

"Yes," said Lottie more cheerfully; "/ will be with 
thee, that is a wonderful word ! .1 will repeat it over and 
over to myself, when I lie down, and when I get up, and 
when Tm about my work. We should never feel lone- 
some or sad when the dear Lord says, / will he with 
thee: with us all through our lives; and then when the 
time comes for us to die, we know that we shall be with 
Himr 

The same promise which strengthened a warrior of old 
for heroic deeds, cheered and encouraged a little servant 
maid in her path of humble toil Lottie trod more lightly 
on her way when she thought of Gideon and his heavenly 
Guest. 

Mrs. Bolder, after she had parted from Lottie, turned 
towards the single shop in the hamlet of Wildwaste, 
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which was kept by herself and her husband. The shutters 
were up, so she saw no light, bat the door was upon the 
latch, and she entered through the shop into the little 
back-parlour where Tychicus Bolder, seated by the fire, 
was awaiting his wife's return from the meeting. 

Sadly poor Miriam looked on what she called "the 
wreck of such a fine man ! " Over the hard-featured, 
smoke-dried looking hjce of Bolder, wrinkled with many 
a line traced by care and pain, hung the white tair, 
streaked here and there with iron gray. His beard had 
grown long, ^nd lay on his sunken chest ; his back was 
bowed, his knees drawn up, as he sat with his feet on the 
fender, with a black shawl cf his wife's wrapped round his 
rheumatic frame. Bolder could not turn his head with- 
out pain ; but he bade his wife shut the door, come and sit 
beside him, and tell him all about the parson's lecture. 

" Oh, how different it was in the days when it was 
you that went, and you that had the telling — you who 
can talk like a parson yourself ! " sighed Mrs. Bolder, as 
she stin-ed the fire, which was getting low, as Bolder 
had no power to stir it himself. 

" Wife," said Bolder solemnly, " you've been to a 
lecture, and I dare say a good one, for I think more of 
Mr. Eardley now than I did in old times ; but Fve had 
my sermon too, as I sat here by the fire, and my preacher 
was one as spoke with more power than Mr. Eardley, or 
any other parson under the sun ! " 
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" Why, who can have been here ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Bolder, glancing towards the door. 

" Sit down, wife^ and I'll tell you all," said Tychicus 
Bolder. "When you had gone out, and 1 was left alone 
with my pain — " 

"I'm sure I'd gladly have stayed with you," inter- 
rupted Miriam ; " I went because you told me to go." 

" I know it — I know it — I sent you. Well, as I sat 
here alone with my pain, I began turning over in my 
mind what you'd told me of the last lecture, of the 
Midianitee in possession. Ay, thinks I, I have them all 
here, every one of the four. There's Disappointment; 
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for wasn't I a thriving man, and looking to get up higher 
and higher in the world — leave this place and take a 
larger business in Axe — till this sickness came, and pulled 
me back, and made it hard enough to struggle on here!" 

Mrs. Bolder mournfully shook her head. 

*' And isn't there Discontent ; for it has often seemed 
as if the pain, and the weakness, and the helplessness 
were a'most more than man could bear ! " 

*'I'm sure that no man could bear them more — " 
Miriam stopped in the midst of her sentence, less from a 
doubt as to its perfect truth than because she saw that her 
husband did not wish to be interrupted ; so she relapsed 
into her usual position — that of a listener. 

'* There's Dissension, for I feel ready to quarrel with 
all the world ; and Distrust, for I can't bring myself to 
think that I've not been hardly dealt with. Now if, as 
the parson said, all these enemies are most like to come, 
like the Midianites, to a soul where there's been an idol 
set up, where was the idol in mine? You see, wife, 
pain and loneliness set an old man thinking." 

"You never had an idol," said the wife; "in the 
midst of such a drunken, disorderly, quarrelsome set as 
we have here in Wildwaste, you took the pledge, and 
kept it too — never a drop of the poison wetted your 
lips ; there's not many a man would have kept steady, 
standing all alone as you did. And then you didn't 
worship Mammon ; no man can say of you that your 
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money was not honestly earned — every penny that you 
took in." 

"Bating a few overcharges," muttered Bolder; "on 
the whole, I did keep my hands pretty clean." 

" And you was so religious, too ; knew your Bible so 
well, could have done for a preacher yourself. If a 
parson made a mistake, or wasn't quite sound in the 
doctrine, you was the man who could set him right ; you 
was such a judge of a sermon ! " 

" I thought myself so," said Bolder. 

" I can't make out the reason why God sends you all 
these troubles," pursued the admiring wife, "unless it bo 
as He let them come to Job, 'cause he was better than 
any one else, and God wanted to try his patience." 

"Now, wife, it's all very well that you should think 
this," said Bolder, in his peculiar tone of decision, "I 
was ready enough to think it myself; but when I came 
this evening to turn the matter over as I sat here alone, 
I could not look at things just in the same light as before. 
I found this soul of mine all full of what the parson calls 
Midianites ; I had not noticed one of 'em when I was in 
health and prosperity, but when troubles came, then came 
they, like the birds of prey round a sick sheep as it Ues 
in the field. Then I set to thinking what idol I could 
have set up when all things seemed going well with me ; 
— no, don't interrupt me, Miriam — I was certain there 
had been something wrong. And then an old anecdote 
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came into my mind, which I'd heard many years hack, 
but which I'd never really understood — I mean with my 
heart, not my head. It was about a young parson who 
was talking on religion to an old pious ploughman as they 
walked together in a field. Says the parson, *The 
hardest thing is to deny sinful self *Nay, sir,' said the 
ploughman, * the hardest thing, I take it, is to deny righir 
eou8 self.' Why, here, thinks I, is the^key to the whole 
matter. Here have I been living in Wildwaste, counting 
myself an example to all the people around, thanking 
God, like the Pharisee, that I was a deal better than 
other men, sitting in judgment even at church, setting 
up a great idol of self. And so God has let the enemies 
come in, just to show me that I am not the saint that I 
took myself for, just to set me crying to Him for help, 
to bring me to say, what else I had never said, / ahhor 
ifnyaelf^ and repent in dust and ashes'^ 

Mrs. Bolder, who had been accustomed to look up to 
her husband as a kind of infallible pope in his home, one 
whose wisdom should never be doubted, whose opinions 
should never be disputed, could not at once alter her 
long-cherished ideas, but only ventured to express dissent 
by a little mournful shake of the head. 

" I was always ready enough to judge others," con- 
tinued Bolder, " but it was a new thing for me to judge 
myself. I was quick enough to see God's justice in 
punishing other men, but when the rod came upon my- 
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sel^ then his dealings seemed hard. I could almost 
exult when the publican's house was burned and he 
ruined, or when the poor guilty wretch was smothered in 
the bog; — that was righteous vengeance, said I. But 
when my own comfort was touched, when trouble came 
to my home, I could neither see mercy nor justice, and 
fierce, rebellious, unbelieving thoughts swept, like the 
Midianites, right over my souL" 

"Mr. Bolder," said the anxious wife (she never ventured 
to address him by his Christian name), **I shall never 
like to leave you so long again, for I'm sure and certain 
that being alone is bad for your spuits." 

" Wife, I was no more alone than Gideon was when 
the angel came to him under the oak. I told you that 
a powerful preacher had been here, and I told you nought 
but the truth The Lord has been preaching to this 
proud heart ; and if you wish to know the text, it was 
this. Unless ye be converted, and become as little children^ 
ye shall in no wise enter ike kingdom of heaven. There 
be many mansions there, but not one for the self-righteous 
Pharisee. I had thought myself a long way on the road 
to heaven, and I found I'd to go back every step of the 
way, and begin at the beginning. If it had not been 
for what God has shown me, through sickness and trouble, 
of the evil lurking in my hearty I might have gone on 
blind and self-confident to the last, and never have had my 
eyes opened at all — till the terrible Day of Judgment." 
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It is doubtful whether Tychicus Bolder's words con- 
vinced his wife, but at least they silenced her, and she 
could feel that the change which had passed over the 
proud, opinionative man was a change for the better ; he 
was more patient and resigned under suffering, and far 
less disposed to pass a sweeping sentence of condemnation 
on all his neighbours in Wild waste. When Bolder began 
to judge himself, he became less ready to judge others ; 
humility and charity are twin-sisters, and constantly 
walk hand-in-hand. Tychicus himself regarded that even- 
ing of quiet heart-searching as a crisis in his life ; the 
Lord had visited his soul, and had left a blessing and a 
promise behind. 

And is not this the history of many a human heart ? 
The great enemy, ever on the watch to destroy, forms 
temptations of the very virtues of men, leading them, as 
it were, to make a raft of their own honesty, temperance, 
respectability, alms-giving, so that, trusting on that to 
stem the flood, they may not seek refuge in the only Ark 
that can bear them to a heavenly shore. The Almighty, 
on the other hand, making all things to work together 
for the good of His people, even their very failures and 
imperfections, shows them the hollowness and rottenness 
of all on which they rested, that they may not trust 
their soul's safety to anything but the merits and mercies 
of Christ. Praise, even from the lips of his heavenly 
Master, seems to have led St. Peter into presumption, so 
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that the Blessed art iJiou had soon to be followed by the 
Oet thee behind me, Satan ; while through the guilt of a 
three-fold denial the apostle was led, by God's grace, to 
earnest repentance, distrust of himself, and more fervent 
love to his pardoning Lord. Thus God stiU enables a 
David to slay Goliath with his own sword. But for the 
visitation of the Midianites, grievous and evil as it was 
in itself, Gideon would perhaps never have been blessed 
with the visit of the angel of the Lord. 




CHAPTER Viri. 



THE SISTER S VISIT. 

^SA did not fail to keep her promise. Finding 
that Mrs. Holdich was about to visit Wild- 
waste on the foUowiiig morning, Isa availed 
herself of her escort ; for tfae people of the 
hamlet were so rough, that the young lady 
disliked crossing the common alone. Rebekah Holdich 
carried with her a remedy for rheumatism, which she 
hoped might relieve the sufferings of Bolder. The stew- 
ard's wife was the general doctress of the neighbour- 
hood ; to her, as to their natural friend, came all who 
had sorrow or sickness in their homes, just as any 
labourer ia difficulty or distress was sure to seek the 
advice and help of her husband. 

Isa Giitton entered into conversation with RebekaL, 
who was a woman of education and refinement beyond 
what might be expected from one in her station of lifa 
" I find," observed Isa, " that you were the first friend 
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of my little maid Lottie, that it was you who taught her 
to read, and first led her to think of her soul, or rather 
to know that she had such a thing as a souL" 

** I was veiy sorry for the poor little child ; she had 
a most wretched home," replied Mrs. Holdich. 

** Is it true that her father was of such a very violent 
temper ? " 

'*So violent when he had been drinking," said Re- 
bekah, "that I have seen the poor child disfigured for 
weeks from blows received from her father ; and as for 
her unhappy mother, there is not a doubt that she would 
have been actually killed by Abner Stone in one of his 
drunken fits, had not Mr. Madden nobly saved her life 
at the peril of his own. The ruflian was going to dash 
out her brains with a poker." 

"And Mr. Lionel came forward — " 

" Oh, not Mr. Lionel," said Mrs. Holdich with a smile; 
•' I am not aware that he ever entered a cottage ; it was 
his younger brother, who is now labouring for God in the 
Holy Land, he who built the pretty school-house at Wild- 
waste, who saved poor Deborah's life. The beautiful 
carvings from Bethlehem which you saw in our cottage 
were sent to me by him." 

" What has become of Lottie's father ? " asked Isa, 
after having walked on for some minutes in silence, 

"No one knows," replied Rebekah. "Abner Stone 
suddenly disappeared from this part of the country, after 

(287) 7 
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a gentleman had been found lying on the road, having 
been knocked off his horse by a highwayman. It is 
more than suspected that Stone did the deed, but fled on 
hearing some one come up to the spot." 

" It is strange," observed Isa, "that Lottie could speak 
with tenderness of such a parent ; her eyes filled with 
tears when she expressed her hopes that God would one 
day bring him back." 

*' Her mother will never hear a word spoken against 
him," said Kebekah. '*Poor Deborah Stone is a true, 
faithful wife, and I believe prays night and day for the 
return of a husband whom she has loved through such 
trials as few but herself could have borne. I cannot 
help thinking," pursued the steward's gentle wife, " that 
there must have been some good even in Abner when he 
was sober ; it is the fatal habit of drinking which makes 
a savage even of a kind-hearted man." 

"Lottie was looking sad yesterday evening at the 
lecture," observed Isa. 

" Maybe the poor child frets after her mother and 
brother, — they were never separated before ; they have 
clung together through sorrow and hardship, and Lottie 
may feel lonely at first away from her home, though it is 
but a poor one." 

" It is not easy to arrange for the family to meet," 
said Isa. ** Mrs. Stone has to earn her own living, and 
Axe is at least six miles from Wildwaste." 
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" I hope that you will not mind my mentioning it^ 
Miss Gritton," said Rebekah, in a deferential tone, " but 
our little open cart is going on Saturday to Axe to bring 
our Ned to pass the Sunday with us," — Mrs. Holdich's 
eye brightened as she spoke of the expected visit from 
her son — " and if Lottie could be spared, I am sure that 
she would be most welcome to a place in it^ to go and 
see her poor mother." 

" A good and kind thought," replied Isa. " She might 
stay over Sunday at Axe, and return in the baker's cart 
on the foUowing morning." 

" If you could kindly spare her," repeated Mrs. Hol- 
dich, almost as much pleased at the prospect of the lonely 
Deborah having the comfort of a visit from her child, as 
in the expectation of welcoming her own. 

" Leave of absence will be easily given," observed Isa, 
" especially as I am not living at Wildwaste at present ; 
so the services of our little maid are less required, as she 
was engaged upon my account." 

Mrs. Holdich turned towards the shop of Bolder, 
after accompanying Miss Gritton to the door of the 
new brick tenement^ which appeared to Isa yet more 
bare and destitute either of beauty or comfort every 
time that she returned from the wood-girdled Castle of 
Lestrange. 

Lottie was waiting at the open door to receive her 
mistress, having been eagerly on the watch for her return. 
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" Would you like to go home to your mother, Lottie ?" 
Raid Isa. 

Instead of the sparkle of delight which Isa expected 
to call up in the black eyes of her little maid, an anxious 
look of inquiry filled them. 

" O Miss Isa ! I know I bees awkward, I did break 
another saucer last night — but — but won't you give me 
a little longer trial ? " 

Isa was amused at the confession, made with evident 
effort, for the blood rushed to the face of the simple girl 
as she spoke. " I had no thought of sending you away, 
Lottie," said the young mistress, kindly ; " but if you 
would like to pass a couple of days with your mother, 
Mrs. Holdich will give you a seat in her cart which is 
going on Saturday to Axe." 

It was pleasant to Isa to see the sudden transition to 
joy on the countenance of her little servant ; Lottie 
clapped her hands like a child to whom a holiday is 
promised. With a heart warmed by the sight of the 
innocent happiness which she had given, Isa Gritton 
opened the door of her brother's study, and entered the 
dull apartment with a light step and radiant smile, like 
one whose presence could make "sunshine in a shady 
place." Gaspar was seated by a fireless grate ; though 
shivering with chilliness, he would not indulge in a fire 
in April He certainly looked even more sickly than 
usual, and Isa felt her cheerfulness damped at once as, 
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without rising, her brother held out two cold fingers to 
her, with the dry observation, "So you can actually 
leave the delights of the Castle for an hour, to see if your 
brother be dead or alive ! " 

" Nay, dear Caspar," said Isa, expostulatingly, as she 
seated herself by his side, " if I thought that you needed 
my society — that I could be a real comfort to you — " 
she stopped short, being too candid to make empty pro- 
fessions, and not having made up her mind how far she 
could truthfully go. 

" I don't care for words, I like deeds^" observed Caspar, 
coldly ; " women always can talk." 

The fresh, bright colour which Isa had brought in from 
her walk over the common, deepened a little on her cheek, 
but she had resolved to be patient and cheerful, and let 
her visit give nothing but pleasure. Though it might 
be scarcely necessary to tell Caspar that she had given a 
holiday to her young maid, it occurred to Isa that it 
might be well to show him the deference of asking his 
consent. 

"Lottie would be very glad to see her mother," 
observed Isa after a short silence ; " she is a poor, 
shy little bird, that has never before left the nest ; Mrs. 
Holdich has arranged to make all easy for her going 
on Saturday to Axe, if you'll kindly give her leave 
for two days." 

" I shall do no such thing," replied Caspar, peevishly ; 
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** I don't give a girl wages for going to see her 
mother." 

Isa was a little annoyed, but without betraying that 
she felt 80, observed, ''I am sure that Hannah would 
manage nicely without her for so short a time. You 
know, Caspar, that you yourself thought a second servant 
unnecessary here." 

**I do so still," said Mr. Gritton, taking a pinch of 
snuff; **but as long as I keep two, I'll have the services 
for which I pay." 

" But, Caspar, I hope that this time — as a personal 
favour to myself — you will graciously grant leave of ab- 
sence. I have given Lottie hopes, or rather permission 
to go to her mother; it would vex me were she to be dis- 
appointed." 

Lottie herself had just opened the door, having come 
to ask Miss Isa if she would not take some refreshment 
after her walk. She caught Isa's last sentence, and stood 
with her hand on the door-handle,- quite innocent of any 
intention of eavesdropping, but too anxious to hear her 
master s answer to think of anything else. 

*' Oh, you've given permission, have you ! then I don't 
see why you should take the trouble of asking mine," 
said Gaspar, ungraciously. " Let her go, it is nothing to 
me ; I don't care if she stay away altogether, an awk- 
ward, clumsy gipsy-girl, not worth the salt that she eats." 

Lottie retreated, closing the door behind her, and ran 
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IiaMtily up-stmrs to indulge in a good hearty cry. laa saw 
the poor girl retiring, and was annoyed at the mortifica- 
tion so needlessly inflicted on a warm young heartL 




Caspar having though so uncourteously, yielded the 
point in question, his sister changed the subject of con- 
versation. She drew from her bi^ a copy of the Times 

"I did not forget your wishes, Gaspar ; but my uncle 
would be glad to have the paper back, as he haa the 
Ti/mea bound at the end of the year." 

Gaspar took the periodical without thanks, and pre- 
pu:«d himself for the enjoyment of its perusal by a copi- 
ous pinch of snuff, scattering the brown powder as he did 
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SO over the printed sheet. Isa knew that the baronet 
was very particular about his papers, and mentally re- 
solved never again to ask for a loan of the Times. 

Caspar pushed his chair round towards the light, and 
settled himself to read, taking no further notice of Isa, 
who sat undecided whether to remain or to leave him to 
the occupation which he evidently found more interesting 
than her society. Isa had stored her memory with little 
anecdotes and small scraps of news which she thought 
might amuse the recluse, but Gaspar showed no wish to 
enter into conversatioiL His sister thought with regret 
of the time when they used to meet in London under 
the roof of a friend, when her brother had appeared to her 
to be all courtesy and kindness. 

" Does he love me less because he knows me better?" 
was the disheartening thought which crossed her 
mind. 

Mr. Gritton read for some minutes in silence, and Isa 
was thinking of rising to depart, when, looking over his 
newspaper, her brother suddenly addressed her. 

**Isa, have you ever met that woman?" 

" I do not know of whom you are speaking," answered 
Isa. 

" Cora Madden, of course," said Gaspar. " I repeat — 
have you ever met her?" 

"Yes; several times, years ago," replied his sister. 

" And did you ever speak to her ; did you come upon 
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the subject of — of — what we were speaking about the 
other morning ? " 

" Certainly not," answered Isa ; " I have never seen 
her since my loss ; of our dear father's last words I have 
spoken to no one but yourself; I was not even aware of 
the name of the orphan to whom he referred." 

Caspar fixed on hLs sister a gaze so keen and suspi- 
cious that it aroused in her bosom an emotion of indigna- 
tion. " Were you intimate with her, or with any of the 
Maddens?" he inquired, in the tone of a lawyer cross- 
questioning a witness. Isa shrank as if his rough hand 
had touched a scarcely healed wound. 

**I was never intimate with Cora^" she replied ; '*it 
seemed to me that she disliked me, but I never knew till 
now that she had any cause to do so." 

" She had no cause — none — none," said Caspar, almost 
stuttering in the eagerness of his denial. " I told you, 
and I tell you again, that you utterly mistook the mean- 
ing of that message from my father. I could not help 
the ship going down — I had always dealt fairly by Miss 
Madden." 

There are occasions when something in the manner of 
a speaker serves not only to neutralize the force of his 
words, but actually to impress on the hearer a strong 
contradiction of the meaning intended. Such was the 
case with Caspar's. Isa had had a suspicion that her 
brother had wronged Cora in some pecuniary matter, but 
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bis manner of denying it changed suspicion into convic- 
tion, and it kindled her indignation to believe that he 
was now adding falsehood to fraud. The very air of the 
room grew oppressive to Isa^ the presence of Gaspar was 
painful, and when Mr. Gritton, after his stammered-forth 
declaration, became again absorbed in the Times, mak- 
ing the rustling paper a sci*een between himself and his 
sister, Isa rose, unwilling to prolong so unpleasant a visit. 
The parting between brother and sister was cold and 
constrained ; Gaspar saw that he had not satisfied Isa^ 
and mingled resentment, fear, and shame, struggled to- 
gether in his breast. Isa gave a long-drawn sigh of re- 
lief when she found herself again in the open air, and 
could turn her back upon Wildwaste Lodge. 

" I am certain that wrong has been done," thought 
Isa> as she slowly bent her steps towards Bolder's dwell- 
ing, '*but it is not for me to repair it. Cora has been 
sent poverty, doubtless, as a well-merited chastisement ; 
let me banish the subject fi-om my mind. But why is it 
that my interest in the orphan's cause has so much cooled 
since I have learned that orphan's name ? Why is it 
that even with my distress and shame on account of my 
unhappy brother there is mingled— dare I own it— some- 
thing that resembles a feeling of gratified revenge ! Here, 
indeed, is a Midianite in the soul ! Cora is the only 
being upon earth whom I regard with actual aversion, 
but I knew not till now how such aversion could warp 
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my sense of justice — of right ! Oh ! what revelations 
God makes to us of the evil lurking within our own 
hearts, which the world had not suspected, which we had 
never suspected ourselves !" 

To Isa's self-reproach was added another emotion as 
painful,' — the fear that duty might call for some eflTort on 
her part to set right what was wrong, to work on the 
conscience of her brother, to try to induce him to retrace 
his steps if he had wandered from the path of rectitude. 
Isa trembled at the very thought of what might lie be- 
fore her ; never previously had duty worn to her an as- 
pect so repulsive. Isa knew that she ought to endea- 
vour, by self-denying kindness, to strengthen her influence 
over Caspar ; that it should be one of the chief objects 
of her life to win his confidence and his love ; instead of 
doing this, she could not help perceiving with mortifica- 
tion that, since coming to Wildwaste, she had been 
steadily losing ground in the affections of her brother. 
He thought her selfish, worldly, indifferent to his com- 
fort Could it be that she was indeed so ? Were her 
most pure and innocent earthly enjoyments becoming a 
snare to her soul ? 

Such distressing reflections kept Isa very silent as she 
retraced her steps towards Castle Lestrange by the side 
of Bebekah Holdich. The steward's wife had too much 
delicacy to intrude conversation where she saw that it 
would not be welcome ; she perceived that the short visit 
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to the Lodge had had the effect of damping the spirits 
of Miss Gritton. Bebekah's own hearty on the contrary, 
was filled with gladness, on account of the change which 
she had found in one who had once appeared to her hard 
and unimpressionable as granite. Tychicus had ever 
seemed to Rebekah an opinionative, self-righteous man, 
and though she had pitied his sufferings, and had done 
what she could to relieve them, her compassion for the 
invalid had not been strengthened by personal regard. 
But on this day Rebekah had found Tychicus softened, 
humbled, subdued. She had heard him for the first time 
own that it had been good for him to be afflicted, for he 
had learned more of himself and of his Saviour in trouble 
than he had ever known in prosperous days. The fur- 
nace was doing its work ; and while Mrs. Bolder plain- 
tively lamented that her husband must be " down in 
heart, to do himself such injustice," her friend was 
secretly rejoicing that the Pharisee as well as the publican 
may be led to cry, "God be merciful to me a sinner !" 

" I remember," thought Rebekah, " what Mr. Eardley 
once said to my boy when he stood watching a cater- 
pillar spinning a very beautiful cocoon. * God sets that 
Uttle creature a task to do, and diligently and skilfully 
he does it ; and so God gives us good works to perform 
in His name and for His sake. But were the insect to 
remain satisfied for ever in the silken ball which he is 
weaving, it would become not his home but his tomb. 
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No ; forcing a way through it, and not resting in it, will 
the winged creature reach sunshine and air. He must 
leave his own works behind, if he would shine in freedom 
and joy. And so it is with the Christian. If he rest in 
his own works, whatever they may be, he is dead to God 
and lost to glory ; he is making of what he may deem 
virtues a barrier between himself and his Saviour.' 
Yes," mused Rebekah ; " Go.d be praised that poor 
Bolder is making his way through the silken web ; 
he is feeling the need of other righteousness than his 
own." 

As soon as Isa arrived at the Castle, she tried to put 
away all remembrance of her painful visit to Wildwaste, 
but it haunted her during the greater part of the day. 
In the evening, however, when a circle of friends 
gathered around Sir Digby's hospitable board, her eflForts 
were more successful. Isa was naturally formed both to 
attract in society and to enjoy it ; she delighted in "the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul ;" her spirits had the 
elasticity of youth, and as she sat at the head of her 
uncle's table, with everything that could please and 
gratify around her, Isa felt that life might still become 
to her a bright and joyous thing. Her soul was as a 
well-tuned harp, giving out cheerful and harmonious 
music, till a few sentences overheard of the conversation 
between two of the guests jarred on her as if a discor- 
dant string had been suddenly touched, and brought the 
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shadow of past trial over the brightness of present 
enjoyment. 

"You know Lionel Madden, then?" 

" A little ; his wife I have known for the last thirty 
years. I hear that their union is by no means a happy 
one ; but what else could be expected when she married 
only for the sake of a handsome face, and he for that of 
a handsome fortune?" 

"They say that Miss Madden made the match." 

"She certainly did," was the reply. "Cora had lost 
almost all her own money in some unlucky investment^ 
so was resolved that her brother at least should keep a 
carriage. But in the case of the Maddens the driving 
fell to the share of the ladies, and the bride found that^ 
as two suns cannot shine in one orbit, so two sisters-in- 
law cannot yield one whip, and poor Cora was, meta- 
phorically speaking, very speedily left on the road." 

Isa felt her cheeks glow at this incidental mention of 
those whose fates had been so closely linked with her 
own, and, perhaps to cover her emotion, said in a very 
low voice to Mr. Eardley, who was seated beside her, 
"Do you not count the light gossip which sports with 
the characters and concerns of the absent, amongst *the 
Midianites in the soul'?" 

" I should count as such everything that mars the 
charity or spirituality of Christians," replied the clergy- 
man. "Such things are, indeed, like Midian, a great 
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host ; not one giant foe to be overcome once and for 
ever, but a legion that incessantly harass, whether in the 
circles of society, or in the sacred central point of 
home." 

The last word recalled to Isa's mind the image of an 
invalid brother, left in dull loneliness; and a slight, 
scarcely audible sigh, told of a secret emotion of self- 
reproach and misgiving. 





CHAPTER IX. 

S[N Friday eveniDg Mr. Eardley, in the cottage o: 
Holdich, -went on -with the history which hi 
had choBCD as his theme. 



LECTURE III. FAITH IN OBEDIEKCE. 

We are to^Jay to examine faith in a further state 
development. If only the green leaves of hope appear 
if — aa with the barren fig-tree in the parable — 
there be no fruit, or promise of fruit, hope itself becomei 
but self-deception. Why call ye Me Lord, Lord, and tJt 
not the Uiinga itAick I say ? asked the Saviour ; If yt 
love Me, keep My commandments. Faith must bloasoni 
into obedience, as we see the fruit-treea in our orchards 
now bursting into brightneaa and beauty. Yes; 
obedience is the blossom, and the essence of its fragrance, 
self-denial. In heaven obedience is ever a scarce ol 
delight ; but in a world of sin like this, it must^ sooner 
or later, involve a sacrifice of the human will to the 
divine. Sweet to our Lord is the fragrance which rises 
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like incense when the lips of his servant — ^tempted and 
tried — can echo the words once breathed from His own 
to TTia Father in heaven, Not as I will, but as Thou wilt 

Gideon had received a promise from the Lord : it was 
linked, as God's promises ever are, with a command 
That night the Lord thus spake to the son of Joash : 
"Take thy father's young bullock, even the second 
bullock of seven years old, and throw down the altar of 
Baal that thy father hath, and cut down the grove that 
is by it; and build an altar unto the Lord thy God 
upon the top of this rock, in the ordered place, and take 
the second bullock, and offer a burnt sacrifice with the 
wood of the grove which thou shalt cut down." 

Many difficulties lay in the way of the execution of 

such a command, and obedience to it must be fraught 

with great danger. We should not have marvelled had 

we found that Gideon had pleaded to be spared a part 

at least of the painful task assigned him. He was not 

of the tribe to which pertained the service of the 

sanctuary; he had, under ordinary circumstances, no 

right to offer such a sacrifice to God. His own father 

was an idolater : was it for Gideon to destroy what a 

parent had set up, to draw down upon himself, as might 

be expected, the severe displeasure of that parent, and 

perhaps involve Joash in the peril to which he himself 

would be certainly exposed ? Then — as Gideon might 

have anxiously reflected — as it would be impossible for 
(«r) 8 
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him by the strength of his single right hand to cut down 
a grove, destroy an altar, and build another as Ood had 
commanded, where was he to find comrades trusty enoagfa 
and bold enough to help in the perilous work ? 

Gideon is not represented in the sacred narrative as a 
man likely to rush heedlessly upon an enterprise ol 
difSculty and danger, and such thoughts as I have sug- 
gested are likely to have passed through' his mind. 
Tliey would have led many in his place to frame excnsea^ 
or at least to interpose delays. But we hear nob ol 
Gideon doing either. A direct command had been given; 
simple, unquestioning obedience followed. Gideon took 
ten men of his servants, and did as the Lord had said 
unto him. Conscious of danger to be apprehended, not 
only from the Midianites and the men of his own city» 
but even from the household of his father, the son oi 
Joash chose the night-time to accomplish his task. 
Under the cover of darkness, when other eyes were 
closed in sleep, Gideon and his companions felled the 
trees of the grove, cast down the altar of BaaJ, and raised 
another to Israel's God. They led thither the appointed 
sacrifice, slew the bullock, and set fire to the wood, from 
whence the smoke of the burnt-offering rose towards heaven. 
That was a busy, an eventful, and must have been an 
anxious night to Gideon. By so decisive an act, he had 
indeed drawn the sword and thrown the scabbard away. 

The deed was done, the match was laid to the train, 
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and Gideon must have awaited in anxious expectation 
the explosion which was certain to follow. The morn- 
ing's light revealed the work of the night ; the idola^ 
trous men of the city heheld the altar of £aal laid low 
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in the dust, and from mouth to mouth passed the question, 
" Who hath done this thing ? " K Gideon had enter- 
tained any hope of concealment^ that hope was a brief 
one ; either one of his comrades had turned informer, or 
some lurking spy had witnessed his act^ or, as seems 
more probable, he had already won such a character for 
uncompromising fidelity to his God, that suspicion 
instantly fixed upon him as the man who had dared to 
cut down the grove, and destroy the idol-altar. " Gideon, 
the son of Joash, hath done this thing." 

Then rose the furious crj'^ for blood from the enraged 
worshippers of BaaL They demanded the life of the 
roan who had dared to insult their god. 

The Almighty raised up a protector for Gideon. It 
was the altar of an idolatrous father which he had cast 
down, and we might have expected the fury of Joash to 
have been turned against him ; but the hearts of all men 
are in the hand of the Lord, and we find Joash suddenly 
in the character of a defender of his son's bold act 
Many a prayer may have risen fh)m the depth of Gideon's 
soul when he beheld his father, a descendant of Abraham, 
debasing himself by worshipping Baal. His own noUe 
deed seems to have had the effect of opening the eyes of 
his parent to the folly of bowing down to an idol that 
could not protect his shrine from insult. With spirit 
and courage Joash faced those who would have sacrificed 
to vengeance the life of his son. " Will ye plead for 
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Baal?" he cried; "will ye save him? He that will 
plead for him, let him be put to death whilst it is yet 
morning; if he be a god, let him plead for himself, 
because one hath cast down his altar !" and Joash called 
Gideon Jerubbaal, " let Baal plead," in mockery of the 
false god to whom he himself had once bowed down. 

We are not directly told what was the effect of Joash's 
speech on the men of his city, Abiezer, but we can easily 
gather what it was from the recorded fact that on 
Gideon's blowing a trumpet they were the first to rally 
around him ; they who had demanded his blood now 
acknowledged him as their leader. A spirit of patriotism 
appears to have been suddenly roused in Israel, and the 
people, in throwing off the bonds of superstition and 
idolatry, rose also to shake off the fetters of their earthly 
oppressors. Messengers were sent by Gideon throughout 
Manasseh, and to Asher, Zebulon, and Naphtali. From 
the slopes of Hermon and Tabor, from the shores of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, from the banks of the Jordan, from 
that northern portion of Canaan in which, in after times, 
the Saviour spent the years of His boyhood, hastened the 
liberators of Israel at the call of their Heaven-appointed 
chief Nor was the enemy idle. . The Midianites, the 
Amalekites, and the children of the East gathered 
together, and pitched in the valley of Jezreel. That 
valley and the country adjacent are full of historical 
associations of deep interest. Jezreel appears to have 
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been in the centre of the great plain of Esdraelon, or 
Megiddo, which is bounded on the north by the moun- 
tains of Galilee, on the south by those of Samaria, and 
in which flow the waters of Kishon, *' that ancient river " 
wliich swept away Siseiu's hosts. Well might the tri- 
umphant song of Deborah here recur to Gideon, to brace 
up his soul for the coming conflict. He saw around him 
the warriors of Zebulon and Naphtali, the tribes who, 
under Barak, jeoparded their Uvea unto the death in the 
high places of the field. Joash himself may have been 
one of the heroes who had willingly offered themselves 
to oppose the might of Sisera, and may have heard from 
the lips of the prophetess the strain of triumph which 
closed with the words, So let all Thine enemies perish, 
Lord : but let them that love Him be as the sun when 
he goeth forth in his might. 

And now we behold the young Manassite, who was 
so lately threshing corn alone by the wine-press to hide 
it, a general at the head of an army of thirty-two 
thousand men. Such success, such a blessing had 
followed on faith shown in obedience I And here let us 
leave Gideon, and apply to ourselves the lesson conveyed 
in his marvellous story. 

Every command of our heavenly Master, my brethren, 
is as a treasure-casket, to be opened by the key of 
obedience grasped in the hand of faith. The casket may 
to our eyes look hard and repulsive, the tempter may 
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seek to persuade us that we shall either find it empty, 
or filled with bitterest gall. But wait on the Lord, and 
keep His way, and He shall exalt thee. The blessing of 
the Lord it maketh rich, and He addeth no sorrow with 
it Look at Noah, employed during a hundred and 
twenty years, amidst the mocking and scorn of a most 
wicked generation, in building an enormous ark in 
obedience to God's command. What did he find at last 
in it to reward his labour of patience, his obedience of 
faith. Present deliverance fix)m death for himself and 
his family, and the sceptre of a renovated world ! 
Remember Abraham and his anguish when he received 
the mvsterious command to sacrifice his son — the son 
whom he tenderly loved. Did not the tempter urge him 
in that awful hour to cast away his obedience, to turn 
from a command which to human nature appeared so 
hard ? The hand of faith might tremble, but it refused 
not the awful task ; and what lay enclosed within the 
dreaded command ? A treasure compared to. which 
earth's crowns are but baubles, and all its riches dust. 
The promise of a Saviour to spring from Abraham's line, 
in whom all the families of the earth should be blessed ! 
We also have before us commands enclosing blessings 
reserved for those to whom grace is given to obey God's 
will through the power of faith. In the diflScult task 
appointed for Gideon we may trace an emblem of that 
set before every individual who bears the name of Chris- 
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tian. There is first the altar of Baal to be thrown down ; 
^df must be dethroned from its shrine, the heart's idolatry 
must be renounced ; and who can say that to yield up 
self-will is not as difficult a duty as that which Gideon 
performed on that eventful night at Ophrah ? There is 
also the grove to be cut down, a type of those things 
lawful and even beautiful in themselves, biit which 
become to us snares if they stand in the way. of duty, if 
they hide from us heaven's light. God hath given to us 
all things richly to enjoy ; but if the gifts make us forget 
the Giver, if they cause us to neglect appointed duties, 
they are as the goodly trees by the altar of Baal, whose 
wood was to be used as ftiel, and not reserved for shade. 
Thirdly, there is the altar to be raised, the appointed 
sacrifice to be offered. I need scarcely remind you, my 
friends, that in this sacrifice there is nothing of atone- 
ment — the blood of Christ, and that alone, has power to 
cleanse from sin, or to reconcile the sinner to God ; yet 
is the Christian permitted, yea^ commanded^ to ofifer him- 
self a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God. As 
Gideon was not of the priestly tribe, and yet was given 
special grace to perform the priestly office, so the Lord 
deigns to make of His ransomed servants a royal p^^ieat- 
hood as well as a peculiar people, Christ's sacrifice was 
the Sacrifice of Atonement ; the sacrifice of His saints is 
that of thanksgiving. The offering of a free heart fvill 
I give Thee, Lord, and praise Thy name. 
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- To each one amongst us to whom a present Saviour 
has been revealed by faith, the word of the Lord hath 
come as to the son of Joash. We may have rejoiced in 
the promise, but have we obeyed the command ? Let us 
be honest with ourselves, my brethren ; if the altar of 
Baal be yet standing, can we hope to drive the Midian- 
ites out of the land? Faith, if real, must appear in 
obedience ; show me thy faith without thy works, and I 
tvUl show thee my faith by my works, saith the inspired 
apostle* I commend the subject to your earnest attention. 
Iiet each search and try his own heart, and compare his 
life with the law of his God. Let each remember that 
even every thought must be brought captive to the 
obedience of Christ, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
without whom we can do nothing pleasing to the Lord. 
I cannot better close our meditation on this subject than 
by repeating the words of our Redeemer in His Sermon 
on the Mount : — Whosoever heareth these sayings of 
Mine, and doeOi them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which buUt his house upon a rock : and the rain descended^, 
and ike floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
ihdt house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock. 
And every one that heareth these sayings of Mine, and 
doeih them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand : and the rain descended, 
and ihe floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
thai house ; and it fell : and great was the fall of it. 



CHAPTER X. 



OPENING THE CASKET, 

ftFTER the close of the service, lea, as before, 
apoke to her little blaek-eyed maid, and in- 
quired after the health of Oaspar. 

" Master has caught cold in his eyes, and 
he says it's east wind, and shuts himself up. 
He can't read, nor write, and he seems very duU-like," 
said Lottie, whose own sunburnt face was bright with the 
anticipated holiday before hor, 

Isa sent a message to Mr. Grittoo, and after exchang- 
ing a few words with Henry Eardley, left the cottage 
with Edith Lestrange. The little heiress thought her 
cousin unusually silent as they walked back to the 
Castle. 

"Edith, dear," said Isa at last, "I am going to return 
to Wildwaste to-morrow." 

"Not to stay there, I hope," cried Edith. 

"Ye^ to stay there," replied Isa, suppressing a sigh. 
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"I feel that poor Caspar needs me.; I think that my 
right place is home." 

"Perhaps it is" said Edith, reluctantly. Unwilling 
as she was to part with her cousin, Edith's own views 
were clear on the subject ; the nearest relation had the 
nearest claim — nothing would have induced her to leave 
her own father when he needed the comfort of her 
presence. Edith thought it wrong to try to prevent Isa 
from doing what she would have thought it right to do 
ia her place. 

The baronet was not, however, so forbearing. When 
his niece announced to him her intention of leaving the 
Castle on the following day, he playfully but strongly 
opposed her resolution. Sir Digby justly considered that 
Isa's companionship was both a pleasure and an advantage 
to his child, while her lively conversation and intelligence 
made it also agreeable to himself. Sir Digby felt that 
hLs graceful niece was an ornament to his Castle, and 
-would fain have ignored altogether her connection with 
"a low man retu-ed from business, who had disfigured 
the neighbourhood by sticking up on the heath a cockney 
villa, which only wanted a swinging sign to be mistaken 
for a newly built public-house." 

"Having you safe here in ward in this our Castle, 
we shall certainly not let our prisoner go, save on parole 
to return within two hours," said the baronet; "Edith, 
I commit the charge of our captive to you." 
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" But what if I am a warder not to be trusted ? " 
asked Edith, with a smile ; " what if I connive at the 
captive's escape ? " 

" Seriously, Isa^" said Sir Digby, " you cannot think 
of going back so soon to that — that damp and not very 
cheerful locality;" the baronet did not know how to 
designate the dwelling itself by any term combining 
courtesy with truth. 

" Indeed, I must return to my brother," said Isa. 

*'You will stay over Sunday, at least. I have an 
idea — I believe that you like attending the service at 
Axe." 

How greatly Isa enjoyed the Sundays spent with the 

I 

Lestranges the baronet knew not. The devotional spirit 
which breathed through the church service was refreshing 
and reviving to her soul. To Mr. Eardley Isa looked up 
as the most faithful of pastors and the holiest of men ; 
she met him not unfrequently at the Castle, and the 
deeper the knowledge that the young maiden gained of 
the sterling qualities of his character, the more she 
wondered that her eyes had ever been dazzled by unsub- 
stantial tinsel, and the more grateful she felt to God for 
having preserved her from the effects of her own folly. 
Isa would probably have yielded to the temptation to 
" stay over Sunday," but for the reflections which the 
story of Gideon had suggested to her mind. The grove, 
emblem of things in themselves lawful and desirable, 
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which become snares when they stand in the way of 
duty, might not Isa find its counterpart in the pleasures 
of Castle Lestrange ? Isa thought of the throwing down 
of self-will, the sacrifice of inclination, and so resisted the 
kind pressing of her uncle, and the more powerful plead- 
ing of her own wishes. 

Edith ordered the carriage on the following morning 
to take her cousin to Wildwaste ; she would herself 
accompany her thither. Isa would have liked to have 
asked her young companion to stay and spend the day at 
the Lodge, to brighten its dulness with her society ; but 
in Caspar's nervous and irritable state, Isa feared that a 
visitor might annoy him, especially on a Saturday morn- 
ing, which was always given to accounts. Edith, with 
instinctive delicacy, removed any difficulty on the part 
of her cousin, by saying that she would not this time 
remain to pay her visit, but drive on beyond Wildwaste 
to return the call of some neighbouring family. 

"While I am at Wildwaste, however, I should like 
just to look into the little school," said Edith, as she and 
her cousin were driving from Castle Lestrange. 

" I have been into it two or three times," observed Isa^ 
— -"I mean into the room in which Mrs. Collins teaches 
the girls ; I have never yet ventured amongst the boys — 
the young savages who look so ragged and wild." 

" Oh ! they are polished gentlemen compared to what 
they were when Mr. Arthur first took them in hand; so 
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Mrs. Holdich has told me," laughed Edith. " They were 
like a pack of wild dogs, delighting to torment and worry 
every creature unfortunate enough to come within their 
reach, from poor little unfledged sparrows to Mrs. Stone's 
son, whom they actually hunted into fits ! " 

**And Mr. Arthur found some one to bring them into 
a little better order." 

**Nay, he set about taming them himself; he used to 
go every morning to play schoolmaster ; the ragged little 
urchins thought it a grand thing to be taught by a gentle- 
man like him. How good does constantly come out of 
what we call evil ! " cried Edith. " Papa did so much 
dislike letting the dear old Castle to strangers ; but if he 
had not done so, Wildwaste would never have had the 
blessing of an Arthur Madden." 

** He must have had a kind, generous spirit," observed 
Isa rather dreamily, for every reference to the Madden 
family sent her thoughts back strangely to the past. 

"A brave, noble spirit," cried Edith; "for I have 
heard that he stood so alone in his labours ; instead of 
his family encouraging and helping him, he was laughed 
at and opposed — at least by his elder brother and sister. 
They would, I fancy, as soon have thought of going 
steadily to work as * hands ' in that great soap-manu- 
factory, amongst aU the smoke and horrible sc^nt, as 
of teaching dirty, ragged little * roughs * their A B C in 
a shed ! I cannot imagine Cora Madden touching one 
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of the Wild waste children with the point of her parasol ; 
and from what one hears of her brother Lionel — but I 
am getting into evil-speaking," said Edith interrupting 
herself. ** There is the pretty little school-house, which 
it must have been such a pleasure to design and build. 
Papa says that when Arthur Madden returns to England 
he will certainly ask him to pay a visit to the Castle, for 
such public spirit ought to be countenanced. But I dare 
say that Mr. Madden wants no praise — no honour from 
man-that he serves his heavenly Master in the spirit 
expressed in my favourite verses;" and in her soft, almost 
childish accents, Edith repeated Bonar*s beautiful lines, — 

" Up and away like the dew of the morning, 
Soaring from earth to its home in the sun ; 
So let me steal away gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 

" My name, and my place, and my tomb all forgotten, 
The brief race of life well and patiently run ; 
So let me pass away peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done." 

Before Edith had concluded the verses, the carriage 
had stopped at the entrance to the little school-house, on 
the side appropriated to the girls. 

"The hive seems to be empty," observed Isa, as she 
alighted. "I thought that work was always going 
on at this hour, but I hear no hum of voices from 
within." 

A feeble wail was the only audible sound. After 
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tapping gently at the door, Isa entered, followed by her 
cousin, into the neat little school-room, which usually 
presented a scene of cheerful industry. Its only occu- 
pants were, however, the schoolmistress and the babe 
which she rocked in her arms. The poor woman looked 
haggard and pale from a sleepless nighty her facQ bore the 
stamp of anxious care, and vainly she attempted to soothe 
the little sufferer, that seemed from its wasted appearance 
not to have many more days to live. Mrs. Collins rose 
on the entrance of the ladies, still continuing to rock her 
sick babe. 

'' Pray do not rise, Mrs. Collins; I fear that your deir 
child is very poorly," said Isa^ looking with gentle 
sympathy on the suffering infant. 

The schoolmistress sank down again on her seat, and 
drew a heavy sigh as she answered, " The doctor thinks 

w 

I shall lose her : I did not close an eye all last night : I 
really could not hold the school this morning : it is tbe 
first time that ever I sent the children away, but Mrs. 
Bolder has taken charge of even my own little boys — I 
could not bear the noise for poor baby." Mra Collins 
spoke apologetically, as one who fears that she is neglect- 
ing a duty. Isa's expression of sympathy encouraged her 
to proceed : **I am afraid that I shall have to tell the 
girls not to come to-morrow : my husband cannot under- 
take them as well as the boys, for neither of the rooms 
would hold all together." 
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" Have you to teach on Sundays as well as on week- 
days ? " asked Edith. 

"Only for an hour before morning service, and 
another in the afternoon, Miss Lestrange. I'm sorry to 
give it up even for one Sunday, for few of the children 
ever see the inside of a church ; and but for the school, as 
Mr. Bolder used to say, they would grow up like heathen." 
Mrs. Collins was still rocking the baby, that, to her great. 
relief, was at length dropping asleep in her arnis. 

"Shall I come to-morrow and take your class?" asked 
Isa. "I have had little experience in tuition, but I 
could read to the girls, teach them hyrans, and question 
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them out. of the Bible, while you sit quietly upstairs 
nursing your poor little child." 

The look of gratitude in the eyes of the anxious mother 
said more than her words, as she eagerly accepted the 
young lady's offer. 

" And I will see if there is not something that I can 
send to do the dear baby good," said Edith, resolved ix) 
drive back and consult Mrs. Holdich on the subject. 

The cousins left the school-room with a pleasant con- 
sciousness that they had lightened a heavy burden. To 
Isa, especially, the feeling was sweet. What she had 
heard of the labours of Arthur Madden had raised the 
thought in her mind, **0h, that I could go and do likewise; 
that I too could leave a blessing behind, and be * remem- 
bered by what I had done ! ' " At once a door of use- 
fulness was opened before her. Why should she not 
every Sunday relieve the hard-worked schoolmistress, 
and let the weary mother enjoy amidst her children what 
would then be a Sabbath indeed ? Isa had for a few 
weeks taught a Bible-class in London; she liked the 
work, it gave interest to life, it took away the sense of 
weariness and emptiness which will sometimes creep over 
the spirit even of the lovely and young. Isa knew the 
task of tuition would be far lighter to her than it had 
been to the young man whose example was before her: 
she would go where she would be welcomed, amongst 
children already trained to some degree of order : she 
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would have no opposition or ridicule to fear ; for Gaspar, 
so long as she made no demands on her purse, was eon- 
tented to let his sister do very much as she pleased. 
Tliat brief visit to the school-room had to Isa changed 
greatly the aspect of life at Wildwaste. Her Sundays 
at least would not be joyless ; she was permitted to do 
the Lord's work, she might hope for His presence and 
blessing. She had made a sacrifice of inclination by re- 
turning to Wildwaste, and she was beginning to see that 
even in that dreary place God might give her rich cause 
for rejoicing. 

" Yes ; I shall be happier even here, trying to please 
my heavenly Master, than at Castle Lestrange, with the 
feeling ever arising that I am seeking to please self 
alone." 

It was this thought that made Isa Giitton bear 
patiently the dull monotony of the home to which she 
had returned, and the wayward fretfulness of him whose 
society now replaced that in which she had found such 
delight. Though Gaspar's temper was more than usually 
trying, not once did a peevish tone betray irritation, not 
once did a frown furrow Isa's fair brow. For hours, on 
the evening after her return, Isa sat reading aloud to her 
brother a work upon commercial statistics, in which she 
herself took not a shadow of interest. Certainly her 
mind wandered much from the book, and when at length 
she wearily closed it, Isa could not have recalled a single 
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sentence which it contained. But she had been serving 
an invalid brother and not pleasing herself; and if this 
duty was less attractive than that of feeding the Saviour's 
lambs, it was equally that which He had assigned her, 
and it was fulfilled for His sake. 

Mankind applaud great acts of munificence, costly 
offerings presented like those of Solomon in open day, in 
the sight of all ; but by far the greater number of the 
sacrifices which God accepts are made, as it were, like 
Gideon's, in the night-time, in the obscurity of domestic 
life, where no praise is looked for from man. There is 
deep truth in the well-known lines of Keble, — 

" The trivial round, the common task, 
Afford us all we ought to ask — 
Koom to deny ourselves, a road 
To lead us daily nearer God." 




CHAPTER XI. 



^AllLY on the Saturday afternoon Lottie Stone, 
' with her little bundle in her hand, tripped 
lightly over the common towards the cottage 
of Holdich, which lay embosomed within the 
woods of Lestrange. She was on her way to 
her parent's home, and pleasure winged her steps. There 
are few joys more keen and pure than those experienced 
by a young girl, like Lottie, returning to the family 
whom she loves, after her first absence. What though 
Mrs. Stone's dwelling-place was but a single room over a 
flhop, with a tiny attic chamber for her son ; to Lottie 
there waa still a charm in the word "home," for love 
and peace abode there. She clapped her hands for joy 
»s the open cart in which she was seated rattled down 
«ie narrow paved street of Axe, and she caught sight of 
*ie Ungainly figure of her only brother standing before 
"le shop. Out sprang Lottie almost before the horse 
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was pulled up, and in another minute she was locked Id 
the arms of her mother. 

How much had Lottie to tell ; how fast she talked, 
how merrily she laughed, as she sat at her mother's 
little deal table spread with unusual dainties — buttered 
muffins, and toast, and water-cresses from the stream, 
llie washerwoman had ** cleared up and made all tidy" 
for the reception of her daughter ; and her son had decked 
the homely room with bunches of cowslips and daffodils. 
Deborah's care-worn brow seemed less deeply wrinkled, 
and her thin anxious face often relaxed into a smile, as 
her meiTy child talked over her first eventful month of 
service, playfully describing what at the time of occur- 
rence had seemed to her anything but sources of mirth, 
— her own petty troubles and ignorant blunders. Lottie's 
hearers drew from her recital that Hannah was a some- 
what formidable task-mistress, that ''Master" was not 
very easily pleased, that crockery at the Lodge had a 
peculiar tendency to slip out of clumsy fingers, but that 
''Miss Isa" was the kindest of mistresses, and that a 
smile from her seemed to smooth every difficulty away. 

" Bless your dear heart, how your poor father would 
have liked to have heard you ! '' exclaimed Deborah 
Stone, as the merry girl at length stopped to take 
breath. 

For the loyal heart of the deserted wife remained 
true in its allegiance. Perhaps memory had softened the 
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past, perhaps it overleaped the years of bitter suflfer- 
ing on the one side and tyranny on the other, and Deb- 
orah only thought of her husband as what he had been 
in the days of his wooing. However that might be, 
conjugal affection remained firm and bright like its 
pledge, the circlet on the wrinkled bony finger, the sole 
piece of gold which its owner possessed, and which no 
strain of poverty would ever induce her to part with. 
When Deborah knelt down in the evening to offer her 
simple little prayer with her children, very fervent was 
her supplication for one absent but never forgotten : 
where Abner was she knew not, what Abner was she 
had proved by bitter experience, but still, " true as the 
needle to the pole," the hopes and affections of the in- 
jured woman still pointed towards her lost husband. 

Sunday was an especially happy day to Lottie, it was 
such a pleasure to go to what she deemed her own 
church, hear her own pastor, meet again with her own 
companions in the Sunday school which she used to 
attend. She was only disappointed when the baronet's 
carriage drew up to the church-porch, not to see in it 
the bright fair face of her dear young mistress. 

" A letter for you, mother,'' said Mrs. Stone's son, as 
he entered on the Monday morning the little room in 
which Lottie, humming a lively air, was helping her 
parent to clear away the remains of their early breakfast. 
As Mrs. Stone's receiving a letter of any kind was a quite 
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unprecedented occurrence, Lottie turned with some curi- 
ositj to see what the missive could contain. It had 
come by a crossi-countiy post, for her brother pointed 
to the stamp-mark upon it, "Southampton." 

"A letter for me? — why, who would write!" ex- 
claimed Deborah, gazing with a look rather of anxiet}^ 
than of curiosity on the address^ "To D. Stone, Wild 
wast," traced in a straggling, hardly l^ble hand, witl 
" Try Axe " written below by the postmaster, showing 
that her correspondent could not be aware that — yesun 
ago — she had changed her abode. It was no wonde= 
that Deborah did not recogni^se that rude handwriting 
as she had seen it but once before^ when, in the paris"^ 
raster, she had scrawled her own signature beneath tha* 
of her newly- wedded husband. 

" O mother, do open it 1 " cried Lottie ; " who kno^r* 
whether it mayn't bring us news of poor father." 

It was the same thought that had made the hand c^ 
Deborah tremble as she had taken the letter from h^ 
son. She tore open the envelope, and with anxiou J 
eyes glanced at the signature at the end of its enclosure 

**It is — yes — oh! the Lord is merciful ! " exclaimed 
the poor wife, with something like a sob. Long e^ 
perience of hardship and sorrow had so strengthened h^^ 
nature to endure, that it was very seldom that Deborsut 
gave any expression to outward emotion; but no orx^ 
could have looked at her at that moment and not have 




»d in every line of her countenance that the depths of 
sr soul were stirred, that the few scarcely audible 
ords which escaped her lipa came from the inmost 
cesses of a heart whei-e sorrow bad so long fixed it" 
lode, that when joy came it startled and overpowered, 
ce the visit of an angel. 

"Mother, read more; oh! read every word!" cried 
rttie, whose only emotions seemed those of hope and 
ilight; while her brother looked bewildered and scarcely 
lie to comprehend that that piece of paper, blotted and 
iled, on which his mother's tears were falling, actually 
ntained the writing of his father. 

It was some little time before the trembling, excited 



n'omao could, with the help of her cbildreD, make 
the scrawl, which read as follows : — 

AnooB am. goTiin 
Deah wife, — I landed here last month. I hin 
ill G weeks ; i bin in det, an cant git away till i p 
so send me Jive punds afor thusday in a letter, or i a 
git in gret trnhel ; don't tell no one abuit me, most ol 
not mister Erdly, cause id be had up for that scrapi 
mind don't tell no one, but send mony quick ; i bop 
be a beter husband an father ; it was all along of 
drink ; so no more fum yur loring Abner Stoni 

" Five pounds — how can I send him five pounds — 1 
not five shillings in the world ! " cried Deborah, glano 
around her, as if to see whether any article in t 
scantily furnished room could, if sold or pawned, br 
anything like such a sum, the fifth part of which 
had never possessed at one time since her marriage. 

" Five pounds ! " repeated her son dreamily, as 
slowly moved his fingers one after the other, apparei 
to aid his dull brain in making some mental calci 
tion. 

" We must send, oh ! we must send the monej 
cried Lottie, clasping her hands. "Dear Mr. Earc 
might — " 

"I couldn't ask him for another penny," exclaia 
Deborah, "he has done so much already, and he ha 
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many alooking to him ; and then your father forbids me 
to tell him a word." 

"If only Mr. Arthur were in England," sighed Lottie. 

" You earns wages," said her brother abruptly, as if he 
had suddenly lighted on some fountain of wealth. 

" My quarter's wages won't be due till next June," 
replied Lottie. 

" Could your master do anything ? " suggested Deb- 
orah ; "it is said about here that he's rich." 

Lottie shook her head with a very significant expres- 
sion. " He may have plenty of money," she said slowly, 
" but I'm sure he don't like to part with it ; there's 
nothing to be got out of he." 

"Here's the baker's cart come for you, Lottie," cried 
her brother, who had sauntered up to the window. 

Lottie hurriedly snatched up her bonnet and shawl. 
" I mustn't keep him ; but oh ! mother, if I could only 
think of any way to help father — " a loud summons 
shouted from below cut her short in the middle of her 
sentence, and quickened her movements. 

" Pray, child, pray ; God Almighty will show us some 
way : " there was scarcely time for the parting kiss and 
blessing ; Lottie hurried down into the street barely soon 
enough to prevent her impatient escort from driving 
away without her. 

Very different were the feelings of the young servant 
. girl on her drive from Axe, from those with which, two 
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daj's before, she had entered the quaint little town. She 
replied at random to the jesting observations of the 
baker's boy, she seemed unable to understand the mean- 
ing of the words that feU on her ear, for her mind was 
so full of conflicting emotions that outer things could 
make no impression upon it. Lottie scarcely knew 
whether she was happy or unhappy, whether her inclina- 
tion was to laugh or to cry. Her prayei*s had been 
answered — her lost father was found ; here indeed was 
joy and cause for thanksgiving : but he was ill, in debt, 
needed money, and where was that money to be pro- 
cured ? 

" I would work my fingers to the bone ! " muttered 
Lottie to herself, as the cart rolled lightly along the 
dusty high road, " but no working would bring more 
than the one pound due in June ; " and thoughts of the 
new boots which would then be absolutely needed would 
intrude on the little maid's mind. " I can't go about 
Mr. Gritton's house barefoot ; and then he says that I 
am to pay for all that I break, and, oh ! the things will 
slip out of my hands ! Would my dear young lady help 
me ? but I must not tell even her that I want money 
for my poor sick father. Shall I say that mother's in 
trouble for rent ? " The honest soul of Lottie recoiled 
from the artful suggestion of the Tempter, and she shook 
her head so emphatically in reply to it, that the baker's 
boy, who had been watching with amusement her ear- 
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nest look of thought and her moving lips, burst out into 
a laugh which startled her into a consciousness that she 
was not alone. 

" I say, Lottie Stone, what did you see in that thorn 
bush to make you shake your head at it so fiercely ? " 
cried the lad. 

''I was only a-thinking," replied Lottie. 

"A penny for your thoughts," said her companion. 

But the answer was such a heavy sigh, that the good- 
humoured lad saw that the little maiden was in no 
mood for jesting, and as she turned her head sorrow- 
fully away, he left her in peace to pursue her reflec- 
tions. 

It was perhaps well for Lottie that she had not much 
time for meditation after her arrival at the Lodge. Hard 
work has served to relieve many an anxious heart, and 
Hannah took care that her little assistant should have 
her share, and much more than her share, of the laboui 
of the house. Lottie Stone had to pay by double work 
for her two days' holiday at Axe. Yet while she 
washed, and scrubbed, and tidied the rooms, the thoughts 
of the poor young girl were constantly recurring to hei 
father, and she was revolving the difficult problem how 
it would be possible to procure five pounds to send to 
her father before Thursday. 

While Lottie was laying the cloth for dinner, she 
could not help hearing the conversation going on between 
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her master and his sister, relative to one of the children 
of Isa's Sunday class. 

"I am certain that she is consumptive, and that 
Wildwaste is too damp for the poor little thing. I hear 
that the doctor has said that her only chance is to go 
to the hospital at Bournemouth." 

" I've no faith in doctors," said Gaspar, applying to 
his snuff-box. 

" If I myself had the means of sending her," pursued 
Isa, " I would never trouble you on the subject ; but the 
expenses will be heavy, and my purse is light, and—" 

" It will always be light if you go picking up every 
case that comes before you. You may throw away your 
money if you choose, but I shall certainly not throw 
away mine ;" and, rising, Gaspar walked to the window, 
to put an end to the conversation. 

The words which she had heard fell like cold vapour 
upon the heart of Lottie. My poor dear mistress, though 
she is a lady, has a light purse ; she cannot do what she 
wishes; she is obliged to beg her brother for money, and 
he refuses to give it. Ah, there is no use in my asking 
help from her ! She has the will to do good, but not 
the power; master has the power, but not the will 
People ^y as how he is rich ; it don't look like it^ when 
he's so angry at the candles being used so fast. I'm 
sure if I were rich — ;" and here the little maid's thoughts 
flowed on fast in a channel into which they had often 
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wandered before — how much good she would do if she 
were rich — how much she wished that she had plenty of 
moneys-how strange it was that some should be rolling 
in wealth, while others had scarcely bread enough to 
satisfy hunger. There are many through whose minds, 
as through Lottie's, such a current of reflection is wont 
to run ; but the little servant-maid suspected that there 
was danger in giving it free course. 

" I do believe that Mr. Eardley would say — could he 
know of what I am thinking — that I am letting those 
Midianites, Discontent and Distrust, into my foolish 
little heart. It do seem as if I was beginning to think 
everything wrong in God's world, 'cause I can't do what 
I want for father. If I can't ask Miss Isa to help me, 
is there not One above whom I can ask, and who has 
both the power and the will to do me good ? I needn't 
be hiding nothing from God ; He knows all alreadj\ 
He has made poor father give up the drink, and has 
brought him back to England, and has helped him over 
his sickness, and now He can set him free from his debt 
I must pray very hard, and pray in faith, and pray 
wiiJwut fainting, and sure the answer will come at 
last." 

And so, while she pursued her household labours, as 
weU as when she knelt by her bed-side at night ; when 
the duster or the broom was in her hand, as well as 
when her Bible lay open before her, the simple-minded 
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Lottie lifted up her heart to her Father in heaven, 
and found comfort and hope in resting her cares upon 
Him. 

On the evening of the following day Lottie accom- 
panied her mistress to the meeting at the cottage of 
Holdich. 




CHAPTER SII. 



LECrtTHE rV. — FAITH IH TRIAL. 

j|.VERY remarkable trial waa now to test the 
faith of Gideon. We left him in the proud 
position of the leader of an army of thirty- 
two thousand men ; and we can im^ine how 
the heart of the patriot would swell with 
uikfulness and joy, aa the prospect of delivering his 
nntry by their means brightened before him, — how he 
onld welcome the arrival of each brave hand, and count 
) the increasing number of his forces. 
Further encouragement was given to Gideon by 
incnlous signs vouchsafed to him by God in answer to 
■syer. " If Thou wilt save Israel by my hand as Thou 
*t said, behold," cried Gideon, "I will put a fleece of 
ool in the floor ; and if the dew be on the fleece only, 
'd it bo dry upon all the earth beside, then shall I 
low that Thou wilt save Israel by mine hand, as Thou 
let said." 
I») 10 
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Early on the morrow the chieftain arose, and sought 
the fleece where he had laid it. He found it heavy with 
moisture, though the ground lay dry around it; and 
Gideon wrung out from the dripping wool a bowlful of 
water. 

Yet Gideon ventured to beseech God to grant a 
reversal of this miraculous sign, in further confirmation 
of his faith : " Let not Thine anger be hot against me, 
and I will speak but this once : let me prove, I pray 
Thee, but this once with the fleece. Let it now be dry 
only upon the fleece, and upon all the ground let there 
be dew." 

Even as Gideon had prayed, so was the sign vouch- 
safed ; the soft dew lay on the earth around, while the 
fleece remained dry. 

It has been remarked that in the fleece of Gideon we 
may see not only a sign, but also a type of Israel, the 
chosen people of God. The living water of divine truth, 
the dew of a peculiar blessing, rested upon the children 
of Abraham when the rest of the world was as a dry and 
thirsty land. Now — alas for those who rejected, who 
still reject their Messiah ! — the sign is reversed. As a 
dry fleece the Jews remain in the midst of Christian 
nations, a marvel to the world ; the dew which falls so 
richly around them rests not on them as a people. Oh, 
may God hasten the time when the Jews also shall 
receive the water of life ; when they shall look on Hi'fn 
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whom they pierced ; and when God shall make use of 
them as His chosen instruments for the conversion of the 
heathen ! Looking forward to that blessed time, St. 
Paul — himself a Jew — exclaims, What shall the receiving 
of them be but life from the dead i Let us pray then, 
my brethren, for the dew of grace to fall upon the diy 
fleece, that Jerusalem, the city of the great King, may 
once more become the joy of the earth. 

Gideon, strengthened by signs from heaven, and sur- 
rounded by the hosts of Israel, might now fearlessly and 
confidently await the conflict with Midian ; but he was 
not only to do God's work, but to do it in God*s 
appointed way. Not by might, nor by power, but by 
My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts. The Lord thus 
spake unto Gideon : " The people that are with thee are 
too many for Me to give the Midianites into their hands, 
lest Israel vaunt themselves against Me, saying. Mine 
own hand hath saved me. Now, therefore, go to, pro- 
claim in the ears of the people, saying. Whosoever is 
fearful and afraid, let him return and depart early from 
Mount Gilead." 

In making such proclamation, Gideon was obeying a 
command given through Moses (Deut. xx. 8), though it 
is possible that he might have omitted to do so without 
the special direction from above. Startling was the 
effect of the proclamation, and it needed strong faith in 
Gideon not to falter when the force of Israel began to 
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melt away like a snow-ball, till more than two-thirds of 
the whole number had deserted the camp. Truly many 
had been called, but few were chosen. Where were 
those who had so readily obeyed the call of the trumpet^ 
and quitted their homes for the field of war ? Of how 
many might it be said, Being harnessed and carrying 
bows, they turned back in the day of battle. They were 
not to share the glory; they had faltered in the moment 
of trial. Oh, brethren, may it never be so with us! 
May the fear of man, which bringeth a snare, never 
make us shrink back from the duty before us. What 
must have been the shame of those who had come to 
the gathering of the hosts of Israel, and who had then 
departed without striking one blow, when the rocks and 
mountains rang with the shouts of their conquering 
brethren, and the victory in which they might once have 
shared was won without them ! No man having put 
his hand to the plough (or, to the sword), and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven. 

The force under Gideon had now dwindled from 
thirty-two thousand to ten thousand men. Human 
wisdom would have deemed these all too few to oppose 
the multitudes of Midian encamped in the valley before 
them ; but not so judged the God of hosts. The Lord 
said unto Gideon, " The people are yet too many ; bring 
them down unto the water, and I will try them for thee 
there : and it shall be, that of whom I say unto thee, 
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This shall go with thee, the same shall go with thee ; 
and of whomsoever I say unto thee, This shall not go 
with thee, the same shall not go." 

Gideon, in obedience to the command, brought down 
his forces unto the water, leaving the selection of the 
chosen band of heroes unto Him who readeth the*thoughts 
of the heart. Doubtless the Israelites were thirsty from 
their long march in the heat of that sultry clime ; by 
far the greater number threw themselves on their knees 
by the water, stooping down eagerly to drink ; three 
hundred only lapped from their hands the cooling draught. 
And the Lord said unto Gideon, " By the three hundred 
men that lapped will I save you, and deliver the Midian- 
ites into thine hand ; and let all the other people go 
every man unto his place." 

Mysterious command, and yet was it instantly obeyed. 
Gideon dismissed the greater part of his forces, not to 
their homes, but to their tents. They had yet their 
appointed part to take ; they would complete the 
victory ; they would follow up the pursuit. It is not 
given to all to be foremost in peril or in fame. Some 
are called to do great things, to suffer great things for 
God ; others have a humbler part to perform : they have 
to follow up the successes of their brethren ; not to shine 
conspicuously as Christian heroes, but to do their duty 
steadily as Christian men. It is very possible that some 
bold spirits amongst Gideon's ten thousand may have 
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been tempted to repine at being excluded from t 
glorious privilege of those who were to bear the brui 
and win the highest renown. And now the zealo 
servant of Christ, kept back by sickness or some oth 
dispensation from active usefulness for his Lord, finds 
hard to realize the tioith, "They also serve who on 
stand and wait." He fain would be in the scene 
action ; be fain would join in the glorious strife. Mu 
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he look on while others labour? must he stand still 
while others fight ? My brethren, the place which our 
great Leader assigns to us is the right place, however 
humbling it may be to our pride. The submission of 
those who retired to their tents may have been as 
acceptable to God as the courage of those who remained 
to perform the perilous duty before them. 

The truth which is especially brought to our notice 
in this remarkable portion of the story of Gideon, is the 
necessity that God should be given the glory of every 
high and holy work which He enables His people to 
perform. Israel was not to say, " Mine own hand hath 
saved me." Weak instruments were purposely chosen, 
that the honour of success might pertain unto God, and 
not man. And how often has the sam) lesson been 
taught in the history of the Church ! No b the mighty, 
not the noble or the learned were appointee I at the first 
to proclaim the gospel of salvation. When the lowly 
and illiterate, when fishermen from Galilee were chosen 
as leaders of the hosts of the Lord, who c ould not but 
own that their success was due to the power of the 
Spirit? It is right that we should employ all lawful 
means to further God's work, but let us beware that 
we rest not in means ; let us especially beware that we 
use no means that are not sanctified by His blessing. 
Had the ten thousand valiant men been led forward by 
Gideon against the foe, what would their number, what 
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would their courage, what would their zeal have availed? 
Doubtless shameful defeat would have followed pre- 
sumptuous self-confidence, and he who had rested on an 
arm of flesh have found that he had leaned on a broken 
reed. 

Christians are now not unfrequently placed in a posi- 
tion which may remind us of that of Gideon, when he 
found his forces melting away in the face of a formidable 
foe. In the midst of active labours for God, one is 
smitten down by sickness, his work is still to be done — 
the power to do it seems taken away. Another, active 
in works of charity, suddenly loses the means of which 
he has made such liberal use, his resources dwindle like 
the army of Gideon, and he is tempted to cry, " O Lord, 
wherefore hast Thou crippled my usefulness? what I 
had, was it not devoted to Thy service ? " My brethren, 
if the blessing of God be left behind, we may rest trust- 
fully in the assurance that He will care for His own 
work. He can make a few victorious over the many. 
His blessing on a cruse of oil and a handful of meal 
made them a surer source of supply than the granaries 
of the wealthy. God hath not forsaken. He would only 
humble and prove His servants, and teach them through 
trials of faith to look for success only to Him. 

Were it not for our past experience that flowers must 
fade to make way for fruit, how sad would be the sigh^ 
of the fading blossoms on a tree-^the petals strewed v^ 
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the dust^ tlieir brilliant beauty departed ! But we know 
that what is more precious is left behind ; that on the 
bough remains the green germ of the fruit which shall 
renew the beauty of the tree, and give to it a value 
beyond what it possessed in the smiling days of spring. 
So see we faith in trial. Outward advantages may be 
taken away, sweet hopes may fall and wither, but if the 
fruit-tree be thriving and deep-rooted, harvest glory is 
yet to come. Job — stripped of property, children, 
health — might lament the day of his birth, and believe 
that his season of active usefulness was departed for 
ever ; but through his very trials and losses he passed to 
greater glory and joy, and has become a fruitftd source 
of blessing to the Church of God through many genera- 
tions. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



' AM sure that Mr. Eardley was tMnkiiig of Mr. 
Arthur Madden this evening when he spoke of 
' active labourers for God being smitten down by 
sickness," observed Bebekah Holdich to her 
husband, afler the little congregation had dis- 
persed from the cottaga 

" Mr, Arthur — I hope there's nothing the matter with 
him ! " said Holdich, with a look of concern on his manlj 
fcountenance. " The last news was that he had been 
ordained at Jerusalem." 

"But I grieve to say that worse tidings came this 
morning to Mr. Eardley in a letter from Mr. Arthur's 
youngest sister, who has been nursing him in a danger- 
ous illness. The doctors say that the climate does not 
agree with his health ; he was ordered to England 
directly — he and his sister were to start by the veiy 
next steamer." 
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" It will be a real pleasure to see them again," ob- 
served Holdicb. He was a man rather of deeds than 
'words, so the simple sentence expressed a great deal 
more than it would have done from the lips of another. 

**But Mr. Arthur may never arrive, he may sink by 
the way," faltered Rebekah, who was of a disposition 
naturally tender, and not very hopeful. 

"Wife, he is in God's hands," said Holdich ; "sick or 
TveU, on sea or on land — he will be given what is best 
for him." 

" Ah," thought Rebekah, " my husband is always one 
to see behind the fading blossoms the germ of the fruit. 
His is a faith that can bear wind and storm ; he can 
trust not only himself, but (what I find so much harder 
to do) those whom he loves, to his God." 

Mrs. Bolder, as usual, carried back to her suffering 
husband an account of the cottage-lecture. 

" There's a word of comfort for me," observed Bolder ; 
'•' maybe I'm like one of these nine thousand seven hun- 
dred Israelites sent back to their tents. They were not to 
be trusted to gain the victory, lest they should boast that 
their own strength had won it. God kept them in the 
background to keep them humble ; but they were not re- 
jected — no ! Nor is many a poor sinner like me, though 
shut up from active work — we shall yet be allowed to 
join in the shout, Thanhs he to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Chi^t" 
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Lottie Stone had returned to the Lodge that evening 
with a very heavy heart. Her mind was far less occu- 
pied with the lecture than with the tidings which she 
had heard of the dangerous illness of one of her earliest 
benefactors. Already perplexed and distressed as she 
was on account of her father, this new trouble had come 
on the little maid as a shock. The words in which Mrs. 
Bolder had communicated the news to her, " Have you 
heard that Mr. Arthur Madden is dying at Jerusalem ? " 
had struck like a kneU on her heart. Already that 
young tender heart was bleeding from home anxieties 
and troubles of which Lottie could not speak even to 
the kind mistress for whose counsel and sympathy she 
yearned, and now this second blow seemed almost crush- 
ing. Her father in difficulties, out of which she could 
not help him, returning after the absence of years to his 
country, but sick, tied down by debt, unable to reach 
those who loved him ; and now the generous friend of 
the family dying in a far-distant land — thoughts of all 
this were a most oppressive burden of sorrow to Lottia 
Her mind was so full of its troubles that she was more 
than usually awkward and inattentive in service. She 
was unpunctual in bringing in tea, the milk-jug was 
empty, the plates forgotten, the water had never been 
boiling. Isa was a little displeased, Mr. Gritton was 
angry, and his peevish chiding increased the confusion of 
poor Lottie Stone. In her nervous haste in removing 
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the tea-tray she knocked over a letter-weigher which 
had lain upon Caspar's table. It fell with a clatter 
\vhich made the invalid start, and the various weights 
were scattered hither and thither, some on the boards, 
some on the piece of brown drugget which covered the 
centre of the apartment. 

**The girl must have been drinking 1 " exclaimed Gas- 
par angrily, while poor Lottie went down on her knees 
to gather up the weights. Isa, pitying her confusion, 
said, in order to draw away the attention of Gaspar, " I 
have not yet told you of Edith's kindness ; she has pro- 
mised to send my poor consumptive girl to Bourne- 
mouth.'' 

" I feel no interest in the matter," replied Mr. Gritton; 
**I wish that, instead of hunting up cases outside the 
house, you would manage to keep a little better order 
within it." 

Lottie rose from her knees after her search, and 
timidly placed the weigher on the mantel-piece. She 
had recovered all the weights belonging to it but one, 
the smallest of the set, and that, in the dim light thrown 
by the solitary candle on the table, she had not been 
able to find. Lottie was nervously afraid lest her 
master should examine the small machine and find it 
imperfect 

" I will hunt for the little round thing in the morning, 
when no one is watching me," thought Lottie, " and I'll 
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never rest then till I find it." The letter-weiffher was 
the only elegant article which Caspar's study contained; 
it had been a birth-day gift from his sister, and had 
particularly attracted the admiration of Lottie, who, in 
her simplicity, had taken the gilded ornament for gold. 
The loss of the little weight was to the young maid a 
sensible addition to her heavier troubles. 

" If I can't find that little gold bit, what on earth 
shall I do ? " thought Lottie, with the fear before her 
mind of having to replace an article of value unknown ; 
" I dare say that it is worth half a sovereign, and master 
may say that the whole thing is spoiled by its losa 
How shall I ever pay for it out of my wages, and just 
at a time when I would do anything to win more money 
for father? I'll get up early, so early to-morrow, and 
search every cranny in that room before any one else is 
about in the house." 

Lottie Stone could hardly sleep that night from the 
many anxious thoughts which haunted her brain. She 
arose before dawn to hunt for the weight, crept out of 
her little chamber, and softly descended the staii*s to the 
study. She opened the shutters, but the stars were 
glimmering yet in the deep blue sky, there was not 
suflScient light for her need. Lottie lighted a candle 
and began her search, under the table, the chairs^ the 
fender, in eveiy likely and unlikely place she hunted, 
but " the little gold bit " was not to be found. 
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" I'll move the table right to the wall, and pull up 
the drugget^ maybe it has rolled under there," said 
Lottie to herself, exerting all her strength to move the 
deal table, with Caspar's heavy desk upon it, to the 
other side of the room. 

To draw up the drugget was an easier task, and 
scarcely had it been removed when, stuck between two 
of the boards which had been covered by the cloth, 
Lottie to her great relief caught sight of the bright little 
weight. 

She ran up to the spot, and tried to pick up the 
weight, but a foot had trodden on it and pressed it in 
firmly. Lottie pulled harder, and to her extreme sur- 
prise found that in moving the weight she also moved 
one of the planks between which it was jammed, while 
a previously imperceptible line crossed the breadth of 
three of them. Accident had discovered to Lottie a 
most carefully concealed trap-door in the floor, in the 
spot which was usually covered both by the drugget and 
the table. With some little trouble Lottie managed to 
raise it, and with wondering curiosity she peered down, 
still on her knees, into the dark vault below, into which 
there was a means of descent by a ladder. Stories that 
had been current in the hamlet then recurred to the 
mind of Lottie, stories of the caution and mystery used 
in the building of Wildwaste Lodge. She had never 
heard that there were cellars beneath it, and a concealed 
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trap-door would be a strange kind of opening into one 
intended to contain only wine. As Lottie bent over the 
dark recess, candle in hand, the little gilded weight 
which she had Recovered slipped from her hold, and fell 
down into the vault below. It was needful again to 
search for it, and perhaps the young girl was not sorry 
for an excuse to explore a little further. Slowly and 
softly Lottie descended the ladder, carrying the candle 
in her hand. When she had reached the bottom, she 
found herself in a brick-built vault ; the air felt damp 
and chill, moisture stains gleamed faintly on the walls. 
On the further side was a door, close to which the little 
weight had rolled. Lottie went and picked it up, and 
then pressed her hand against the door; it was not 
locked, but slightly ajar, and yielded to her pressure. 
Lottie could not resist the temptation of entering the 
inner vault. It had brick walls and floor like the firsts 
but was not, like the first, perfectly empty. There were 
low shelves, on which was ranged all the family plate 
which Mr. Gritton had inherited from his father, silver 
candlesticks, salvers, and tureens^ with curious old coins 
in cases, all looking dull and tarnished. There were 
also yellow canvas bags ranged in order. Lottie put 
down her candle, and, by a strong impulse of curiosity, 
raised one : it was very heavy in proportion to its size ; 
she loosened the string round the mouth and glanced in 
— it was full of golden sovereigns ! The black eyes of 
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Lottie dilated — she could scarcely breathe — the hand 
which held the canvas bag trembled. The foolish young 
daughter of Eve had by her indiscreet curiosity put her- 
self into a position of sore temptation, she had given the 
Enemy an advantage ; he who had dared to breathe his 
deadly whisper in Eden, was present to tempt in that 
dark deep vault. 

" What a world of wealth is buried here, wealth useless 
to its owner, useless to all the world ! A few yeUow 
pieces from one of those canvas bags would never be 
missed, while they would bring help to a long-lost father, 
bring him back to. his home, fill the heart of a mother 
with delight." Nay, even the impious suggestion fol- 
lowed : " This discovery has not been made by chance. 
Providence has guided you here to give you the means 
of helping your parents in the time of their greatest 
need." 

Well was it then for the tempted girl that prayer had 
become so habitual that she intuitively turned to her 
God for guidance, as a chUd might turn to a parent. 
Then her pastor's words recurred to her memory, " Let 
us especially beware that we use no means that are not 
sanctified by God's blessing." It was Lottie's duty, in- 
deed, to make every effort for her parents, but God's 
work must be only done in God's way. His blessing 
could not rest on iU-gotten gold, and without that bless- 
ing what could come but misery and shame ? Lottie's 

(287) 11 
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faith was in trial ; she was called on to abstain from 
following the only course by which it seemed possible 
for her to rescue her father. It was not by low covet- 
ousness, but by the strong warm affections of the heart 
that the Tempter was seeking to draw the simple child 
into guilt. It was a shorty a painful struggle, and then 
faith rose victorious. " Oh, no ! how can I do this 
thing, and sin against God ! " exclaimed Lottie aloud, 
and not trusting herself to look again at the bags of 
treasure, she turned suddenlv round — and confronted 
her master ! 

Lottie started violently at the unexpected meeting 
with Caspar ; she then stood as if speU-bound, with her 
black eyes rivetted on his ; she seemed to have no power 
to withdraw them, no power to utter another word. The 
sight of Mr. Gritton's sallow, shrunken countenance, 
looking to her corpse-like in that dimly-lighted vaults 
exercised on the girl a kind of fascination, such as that 
which is attributed to the serpent's gaze. 

Caspar had been roused from sleep by the sounds 
made by Lottie in the search for the gilded weight. He 
never enjoyed the deep refreshing slumber of a mind at 
rest; the miser was haunted by the fears that are 
natural to one whose treasure is on earth, where thieves 
may break through and steal. Alarmed by the noise 
which he heard at an hour so unusually early, Caspar 
had lisen and partially dressed, his anxiety being in- 
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creased by the recollection that he had forgotten to lock 
the door of the inner vault when last he had visited it, 
as he frequently did, in the night-time. It was an in- 
firmity of Gaspar, perhaps originating in the shock 
caused to him by the loss of the Orissa, to feel that his 
money was never so safe as when immediately under his 
eye ; it was a satisfaction to the slave of Mammon to 
sleep over his buried treasure. Mr. Gritton was, how- 
ever, nervously sensitive to the danger of keeping large 
aums of money in an unguarded dwelling, especially in 
8ucb a lawless neighbourhood as that of Wildwaste. He 
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must bide from all the knowledge of the existence of 
hoards which would tempt the burglar. With this view 
Gaspar had caused vaults to be constructed with a 
special view to concealment : no one in Wildwaste knew 
of their existence. Mr. Gritton did what he could to 
appear before men as a gentleman of very narrow means; 
and though he had not succeeded in this, he had until 
now perfectly preserved the secret of a treasure kept 
under his house. 

It was with annoyance and alarm that Gaspar now 
found his secret discovered. He could not doubt the 
honesty of Lottie, whose words he had just overheard ; 
he was relieved to find that his vault had been entered 
by no more formidable intruder ; but he anxiously re- 
volved the means of preventing the discovery from 
spreading fuiiiher, and stood sternly regarding the trem- 
bling girl for what appeared to her a fearfully long time. 

" You have taken nothing ? " he asked at length ; to 
Lottie his voice sounded hollow and terrible, breaking 
the painful silence. 

" Oh, no, sir — ^you can search me — I never thought — ;'* 
the girl checked herself in the midst of her sentence—^ 
" no, I mustn't say that, for I was tempted ; but it was 
for my father." 

" I never heard that you had a father living," said 
Gaspar. 

" He is living, and in great distress, at Southamptoa" 
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'*Hear me, girl,** said the master sternly. "I 
believe — I know that you are honest, but I have no 
means of knowing that you are discreet ; after what has 
happened I cannot suffer you to stay for one hour longer 
in this house." Seeing that Lottie looked aghast at this 
summary dismissal, Caspar added more gently, "I am 
going to exact from you a most solemn promise that you 
will never utter to any being a word of what you have 
seen this day, or of the cause of your being thus hastily 
dismissed from my service." 

"I must tell my mother," faltered Lottie, "or she 
will think that I have done something wrong ; I never 
hide nothing from her." 

" You must not tell your mother, nor your lady, nor 
any one," said Gaspar. "I will make it worth your 
while to keep silence." 

"I don't think that I could keep it," said poor 
Lottie. 

Mr. Gritton laid his hand on one of the canvas bags, 
unloosed it, and took out five pieces of gold. " See here, 
Lottie Stone," he said sternly ; " if you will not make a 
solemn promise to tell no one, I will at once give you 
up to justice as a person found lurking, at a strange 
hour and under suspicious circumstances, in a place 
where treasure is kept." He marked that Lottie's rosy 
cheek blanched at the threat, and went on, " If you will 
pledge yourself to the strictest secrecy, you shall take 
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home these five golden sovereigns ; and if in the course 
of a year I find that nothing has transpired either of the 
cause of your leaving, or of the existence of these vaults, 
I will give you five sovereigns more." 

A flash of joy beamed on the countenance of Lottie. 
So intense was her desire to possess the very sum which 
her master ofiered to place in her hands, that to obtain 
it she would have been ready to sacrifice anything but 
her conscience. 

" sir ! '* she exclaimed, '' I will — I do promise. I 
will never say one word about this place, or what I have 
seen, or why you send me away — I will rather die than 
speak ! " 

**You promise before God?" said Gaspar solemnly, 
before he placed the money in the hand of the excited 
girl. 

"I do, I do ! " exclaimed Lottie, and her fingers 
closed over the gold. She felt that she had saved her 
father. 

" Now go up, pack your bundle, and be oflf," said 
Gaspar ; " and never set foot in Wildwaste again ; and 
remember that guilt lies on your soul if you keep not 
your promise to the letter." 

" May I not stay till I can bid good-bye to dear Miss 
Isa ? " pleaded Lottie. 

" You may not stay an hour ; I do not choose that 
you should see her ; take your money and your clothes - 
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and be gone. Leave the candle ; I will stay behind to 
make sure that all is right — and to lock the door," added 
Gritton, under his breath ; "I will not neglect that pre- 
caution again." 

Lottie, tightly grasping her dearly-won treasure, 
mounted the ladder, and re-entered the study through 
the trap-door. She hastily replaced the little weight on 
its gilded stand, and then ran upstairs to make her brief 
preparations for quitting Wildwaste for ever. Lottie 
soon put up her bundle, for her earthly poasessions were 
few, and with it in her hand descended the staircase. 
Tears gushed from her eyes as she reached the door of 
Isa's chamber ; Lottie could not help lingering there for 
a minute to breathe a prayer for the young mistress so 
dearly beloved. " Oh ! shall I never serve her again, 
never listen to her sweet kind voice, never comb out her 
long soft hair ! What will she say of me, what will she 
think of me — will she not call me the most ungrateful 
girl in the world ? " Lottie's heart swelled at the idea, 
and it was with a low stifled sob that she turned away 
from the door. 

She found her master in the hall, himself unfastening 
the bolts of the outer door. Mr. Gritton was impatient 
to have the girl out of the house, and beyond the tempta- 
tion of communicating with any one in the hamlet. 

"Your father is in Southampton — you had better 
join him there," observed Gaspar. ** Remember your 
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solemn promise of silence made in the sight of 
Heaven." 

Lottie turned as she crossed the threshold, "O sir — 
pray — at least — let my dear mistress know that — " 

Gaspar would not listen, he closed the door in her 
face, and Lottie found herself alone with her bundle and 
her gold in the chill crisp air of early morning. A dim 
line of red in the east showed where the sun would 
shortly rise, but as Lottie hastened through the hamlet 4:#-.i 
there was not the sound of a human voice to break the ^^^e 

stillness ; Wild waste was still asleep ; in the great manu jca- 

factory the busy hum of labour had not yet begun. But«:S" jcjI 
on the common, where the night dews lay heavy onic^ron 
fern and furze-bush, the lark, an early riser, was already^^ My 
mounting on quivering wing, and pouring out his sod^^ mig 
of joy to greet the advancing mom. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



SUSPICIONS. 

JOTTIE had proceeded more than half of her way 
to Axe before her mind could realize her strange 
f position, and the difficulties in which it must 
I involve her. Her first thought had been of her 
father, her next of her young mistress ; but 
«very step that Lottie now took seemed to open to her 
a new complication of tronblea She had lost her place, 
and how could she expect to find a new .one while she 
■was utterly unable to explain why she had so suddenly 
left the last? What should she say to Mr. Eardley, 
who had taken such fatherly care to provide for her 
welfare ? Poor Lottie became so utterly perplexed by 
her troubles, her first secret weighed on her frank honest 
nature as such an intolerable chain, that she could hardly 
think of physical weariness or discomfort, though the 
distance to Axe was long to be traversed by a fasting 
girl ; and ere Lottie came in sight of the quaint little 
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town, a shower which wet her clothes through and 
through. 

The world was beginning to show signs of being astir 
as Lottie entered the High Street of Axe ; tradesmen's 
boys were taking down their shutters, the milkmaid was 
passing with her pails ; the rain had ceased, and the 
clear morning sun was gleaming on the windows of 
the houses. 

**Why, Lottie Stone, what ever brings you here at 
this 'ere hour of the day ? '* exclaimed Mrs. Green, the 
cobbler's stout wife, over whose little shop Deborah had 
her lodging. 

Lottie muttered something, she knew not what, as she 
hurried through the shop. She ran up the steep dark 
staircase, and entered the room of her mother, whom she 
found in bonnet and shawl, with an old carpet-bag in 
her hand, as if about to set out on a journey. Deborah 
started at the unexpected entrance of her daughter, all 
wet with the rain, and flushed with excitement and the 
fatigue of a long, weary walk. 

** mother, here, here's for father ! " exclaimeA^ 
Lottie, eagerly holding out the five sovereigns which Mr — 
Gritton had given her. 

" It is from God ! " cried Deborah ; " He has sent i — 
— praise be to His goodness ! Lottie, I've scarce 



minute to teU you of it, for I must be off to catch t» — ^ 
train, but I'm a-going to Southampton myself." 
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'* To Southampton ! " echoed Lottie in surprise. 

''Yes; there was another letter yesterday, not from 
my poor Abner, but from his landlord : your father s 
worse again— very iU ; Tve been a-borrowing, and beg- 
ging, and scraping, and I've just got money enough for 
the journey ; but these here five pounds have come as a 
blessing from Heaven ! Mrs. Green has promised to do 
the ironing, and to tidy up things while I'm away — " 

"She need do nothing; Fm here, Tve left my place," 
said Lottie. 

" Left your place ! " exclaimed Deborah, dropping 
on the table the five gold pieces which her daughter had 
brought. 

"Left your place!" repeated Mrs. Green, who had 
followed Lottie up the stairs, and who now turned a very 
inquisitive look on the money which had so unexpectedly 
and unaccountably been added to her neighbour's little 
store. 

Mrs. Stone had no time for questioning, though Lottie's 
few words had laid a fresh burden of care on her grief- 
\vom spirit. On Mrs. Green's informing her that " she'd 
Ijetter be off sharp, or she'd miss the train," Deborah 
caught up her money and her carpet-bag, bade a hurried 
good-bye to her daughter and her son, and hastened off 
tio the station. Mrs. Green remained in the little room, 
determined, as she said to herself, "to get to the bottom 
of the business." 
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"I say, Lottie/* she observed to the weary girl, who 
was taking oflF her wet bonnet and cloak, " was it you as 
brought them 'ere sovereigns to your mother ? " 

"Yes," said the unsuspicious Lottie, wishing heartih — 
that the stout landlady would go and leave her to resl 
and collect her thoughts. 

" You've hardly earned 'em yet as wages, I take it' 
The shrewd, sharp, questioning look of the woman pi 
the young girl on her guard. 

" How did you manage to get them, eh ? " pursu( 
Mrs. Green, peering into the face of Lottie with an e 
pression of suspicion which covered that face in a mome 
with a scarlet flush of indignation. 

"I can't tell you — what is it to you? — I got the^ 
honestly, you may be sure of that," stammered for^fch 
Lottie, as she pushed back the black hair from her heat^^^^ 
cheeks. 

'* Did your master give 'em to you ? he's not the kin-^^ 
of man for that sort of thing, or the world does him i 
justice." 

" Mrs. Green, would you be so kind as to leave us 
a little," said Lottie desperately ; " I am very, very, ve 
tired, and — ;" she knew not how to finish her sentence 

The cobbler's wife did not seem in the least inclined 
go. She shook her head gravely, looked hard at the 
and then shook her head again. " Better be open ^* 
once, Lottie Stone, you know I'm your friend ; I kno v 
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. ^11 about your father, poor man ! If you've been a, 
bit tempted, and — " 

" The money ia honestly mine — every penny of it — 
liow dare you say such things ? " exclaimed the indignaDt 
girl. 

"Well, then, you've only to tell the simple truth how 
you came by it ; there's nothing to flare up about," said 
Mrs. Green, putting her stout arms akimbo. 

" I'm not going to tell nothing ; I want to be left 
quiet;" cried Lottie, who felt much inclined to burst into 
a passion of tears ; while her simple brother looked on in 
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surprise, rubbing his shock of hair, as he was wont to do 
when perplexed. 

A third time Mrs. Green shook her head; solemnly, 
ominously she shook it. " Well," she muttered, " if girls 
will behave like that^ after all the schooling, and praying, 
and preaching, and — ;" the rest of the observation was 
unheard by the Stones, as their landlady had left the 
room as she uttered it, slamming the door behind her. 
Lottie knew by her manner that the cobbler's wife wa.^ 
offended ; and was convinced that within an hour tti-O 
story of the five sovereigns would be spread all over Ax' -<) 
as was already that of Abner's arrival at Southampton "»> 
Deborah, in her efforts to procure money for her joum^^y, 
having found it impossible to obey her husband's injurz^^c- 
tion of secrecy. 

" Lottie, how did you get all that money ? " ask: ^ 
her brother, as soon as Mrs. Green's heavy clumping si>-^P 
was heard descending the stair. 

" Oh, don't you be a-worritting me too. Steady ! " ^ ^* 
claimed Lottie, calling the lad by a name which Arth-'^Jr 
Madden had given to him in the class, and which h^*^ 
clung to him, from its appropriateness, till it had almo^ 
superseded his own. 

Steady was not wont to " worrit " any one, and lec*^ 
of all the sister to whose brighter intelligence he k^-" 
habitually looked up through his clouded boyhood, axid 
whom he heartily loved. He was easily silenced, but 
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not easily relieved. He sat down by the casement 
to his usual occupation of cutting pegs, but ever 
and anon a heavy sigh came from the poor youth's 
breast. 

** You're troubled about father?" asked Lottie, who 
was laying out the rough-dried linen which she was about 
to iron for her mother. 

"I wam't a-thinking of father, but of that money," 
replied the lad, in his slow, measured drawl : he had 
difficulty in putting even the most simple thought into 
\»rords. 

" Steady, surely you know me, you can trust me ! " 
cried Lottie, with a swelling heart. 

"I does trust you," said the lad emphatically, "but 
other folk won't ; " and with another sigh he relapsed 
into silence. 

Very sadly Lottie pursued her occupation of ironing. 
*'Oh," thought she, **I wish that I could smooth away 
^11 these difficulties, as I press down the creases out of 
this linen ! Father ill — Mr. Arthur dying — mother 
^way — and then this dreadful, dreadful promise ! Oh, 
that I never had made it ! " 

"Here's Mr. Eardley a-coming," said young Stone, 
looking out of the window. 

For the first time the sound of her pastor's name was 
"Unwelcome to Lottie, for the first time in her life she 
dreaded an interview with the clergyman. What could 
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she say to him, how explain to him what must appear so 
mysterious and strange ? 

Mr. Eardley crossed the road, and did not, as Lottie 
earnestly hoped, pass the door of the cobbler's shop. She 
heard his foot on the stair, his tap at the door of the i 
room. Lottie laid down her iron, courtesied on the 
entrance of the clergyman, and remained with her ey^^ 
fixed on the ground, her fingers nervously twitching th_ e 
linen which lay on the table beside her. She was n c -^ t 
suflSciently collected to think of offering her pastor a 

chair. 

" Lottie, I am sorry to hear that you have left yo~ -^wur 
place,*' said Mr. Eardley. **You seemed to be so hapjp py 
and contented when I spoke to you last Sunday, tl]K=3afc 
I hoped that you would remain for many years at t ^ 'he 
Lodge, and become in time a valuable servant." I L^^ r- 
Eardley' s address was fatherly and kind, but Lottie's oi^^^y 
reply was in the big tears which rolled slowly down Yz:^^^ 
flushed cheeks. 

"Come, my child, speak frankly to one who has yc^^ 
true welfare at heart. Did you displease your lady ? ^^ 
had you some little difference with your fel]ow-servant> ^" 

Mr. Eardley paused for an answer, but no answer c&ncie. 

" Lottie, speak out ! " cried her brother, who b^d 
a child-like faith in the wisdom as well as the kindness 
of their pastor. 

Mr. Eardley was both perplexed and distressed by tie 
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strange reserve shown by one whose disposition he had 
hitherto found clear as daylight. He had heard in an 
exaggerated form the story of the money which Lottie 
had brought from Wildwaste, and very painful suspicions 
began to arise in his mind. Yet the clergyman shrank 
at first from saying a word that might appear like a 
charge of dishonesty against one whose character had 
hitherto been without a stain. 

" What did your lady say to your leaving her ? " 

'' Nothing/' was trembling upon the lips of the girl, 
"but Lottie pressed them together, aud kept silent. She 
^as aware that if by answering questions she were led 
into telling anything, she would gradually be drawn into 
telling all ; it was only by preserving silence that she 
could possibly preserve the secret which she had solemnly 
promised to keep. 

" Lottie, why don't you speak ? " cried Steady in real 
distress. 

"Miss Gritton appears to be so gentle and kind," 
pursued the clergyman. 

** She's an angel ! I'd die for her ! " interrupted Lottie, 
fairly breaking down, and bursting into a fit of loud 
sobbing. 

" Do you not think that, if you have displeased her, 
she might be persuaded to overlook a fault, and take you 
back?" suggested Mr. Eardley, glad that at least the 
girl's obstinate silence was broken. 

L287) 12 
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"I can't go back !" sobbed Lottie. 

"And wherefore not?" inquired Mr. Eardley. 

" Lottie, do, do speak," pleaded her brother. 

The poor girl was in bitter distress. A false idea, of 
honour has led many a duellist to face the fire of an 
enemy, but never did the most nervous spirit more 
shrink from such an ordeal than did that of the little 
servant-maid from that which she now had to pass 
through. Lifluenced by the highest sense of honour — 
conscientious respect for a promise — ^Lottie stood the 
mark of questions, each of which seemed to strike her in 
the tenderest part. She had more than filial reverence 
for her pastor : to stand well in his favour, to do credit 
to his care, had been one of the highest objects of her 
ambition; to grieve, displease, disappoint him, was misery 
to which she could hardly have believed it possible that 
she should ever be exposed. Mr. Eardley, on his part^ 
found the interview very painful. He had regarded 
Lottie Stone as one of the most promising girls under his 
pastoral charge ; she was so simple-minded, affectionate, 
and pious ; he could have trusted her with money un- 
counted ; were she to prove ungrateful and unworthy, in 
whom could he henceforth trust ? The clergyman was 
very patient and tender, but he was also very faithful. 
For more than an hour he stood in that little room, 
plying the silent, miserable girl with questions that put 
her to the torture, appealing to her reason, her affections^ 
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her conscience ; exhorting, reproving, entreating — doing 
all that lay in his power to overcome her inexplicable 
reserve. Mr. Eardley saw that Lottie's character, that 
most precious of earthly possessions, was at stake ; that 
if she continued silent^ a merciless world would believe 
the worst. He explained this again and again; and 
Lottie, in anguish of soul, felt how true was every word 
which he uttered. And yet, had she not promised before 
God? was it not better to endure suspicions than to 
incur sin ? Not all the efforts of her pastor, backed by 
the entreaties of her simple-hearted brother, could force 
the poor girl from the position to which conscience had 
fastened her, like a baited creature fixed to the stake. 

At length, disappointed and disheartened, Mr. Eardley 
took his leave, promising, however, soon to return. 
Lottie wrung her hands in silent misery as she heard 
the door close behind him. "There," she thought, "goes 
the kindest, most generous of friends, wearied out at last, 
and thinking me an ungrateful and wicked girl. Oh, 
I could have borne anything better than this !" 

Lottie was not to have even a breathing-space of 
relief. Not five minutes after the departure of Mr. 
Eardley, the baronet's carriage drove up to the door of 
the cobbler's shop, with Isa and her cousin within. Its 
approach was announced to Lottie by her brother's ex- 
clamation, "Here comes your mistress a-looking arter 
ye now !" 
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"I think all this will drive me mad!*' cried Lottie, 
pressing both her hands to her burning temples. 

Isa had been much surprised, and even alarmed, on 
being informed by Hannah at an early hour that 
morning that ** that there girl Lottie " had " run away 
without saying a word to nobody ; taken her bundle, 
and gone clean off." Isa could in no way account for 
the sudden departure of her young servant, except by 
imagining that she had taken offence at something, and 
that perhaps something wild and gipsy-like in her nature 
corresponded with her somewhat gipsy-like appearance. 

**To go without saying a word to me, kind and in- 
dulgent as I ever have been, seems so strange, so un- 
grateful," observed Isa to her brother, when she men- 
tioned to him at breakfast a fact of which he had had 
much earlier notice than herself. 

" No accounting for the vagaries of a raw, untutored 
village rustic," observed Gaspar, applying to his snuff-box; 
and he was ungenerous enough to add, in order to cover 
his own confusion, "You had better count up the 
spoons." 

" I could answer for Lottie's honesty," said Isa. 

So could Gaspar Gritton, for he had seen it put to the 
proof; he had seen the "raw, untutored village rustic" 
withstand a temptation under which he, an educated man, 
calling himself a gentleman, had basely succumbed, Bufc 
Gaspar felt himself placed in a position of diflScuIty. 
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He would probably have at once told his sister all the 
circumstances connected with Lottie's dismissal, had it 
not been for Isa's having spoken to him on the subject 
of the Orissa, Gaspar shrank from avowing to one who, 
as he knew, suspected his honesty, that he actually had 
a large sum of money concealed in a vault. 

" What could have induced the girl to take such a step? " 
said Isa, following the current of her own thoughts. 
" Hannah is as much in the dark as ourselves." 

" Really," observed Gaspar peevishly, " the subject is 
not worth the trouble of considering. Such an insignifi- 
cant cipher may go, or stay, or hang herself; it matters 
not the turn of a straw to us." 

A feeling of indignation swelled the heart of Isa, and 
it cost her an efibrt to give it no outward expression. 
Isa was not one of those who regard the humbler 
members of a household as mere pieces of furniture, to 
be discarded when faulty, or neglected when worn out, 
without a thought or a care. She looked upon them as 
fellow-Christians and fellow-immortals, over whom the 
position of master or mistress gives an influence for 
which an account must one day be rendered. Added to 
this, Lottie's simplicity, warmth of heart, and the know- 
ledge of her early trials, had engaged in her behalf the 
kindly interest of her young mistress. Isa's anxiety on 
account of her run-away servant was not only a matter 
of conscience, but a matter of feeling also. 
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After some minutes of silence, Isa exclaimed, as if she 
had suddenly found a clue for which she had been 
searching, " It must have been your words to her yester- 
day evening." 

" What words do you mean?" asked Gaspar. 

" You said that she must have been drinking. Such 
a sentence, though lightly spoken, would wound her 
deeply, for she would think it an allusion to the welt- 
known vice of her father, whom, poor child, she loves so 
dearly." 

"Really," observed Mr. Gritton, with a short, harsh 
laugh, " we must be careful now-a-days where we blow 
thistle-down, lest it should wound some sensitive maid- 
of-all-work !" He was not sorry that Isa should suggest 
some cause for Lottie's sudden flight that was remote 
from the real one. 

" I cannot rest till I know all, and have seen the 
poor girl," thought Isa ; " I will go over to the Castle at 
once, and ask Edith to take me in the carnage to Axe." 




CHAPTER XT. 



EVIL TONGUES. 

WILL not go in with you, Isa dear," said Edith, 
as the carriage approached the little coonfcry 
town. " Lottie will speak to you more freely 
if no one is by. I hope that we shall be able 
to cany back with us to Wildwaste your run- 
away litUe gipsy maid." 

" I am sure that we shall," replied Isa, "Lottie is an 
affectionate girl, and loves me. I must chide her a little, 
but gently ; she is one with whom a short reproof will 
go a long way," 

" And all your scouiges are made of feathers, like 
those in the fairy-tale," said Edith with a smile, as the 
carriage rolled up to the door of Mrs. Green's shop. 

Courteously declining the guidance of the cobbler's 
stout wife, Isa lightly ascended the stair to the lodging 
above. She entertained not the slightest doubt of suc- 
ceeding in bringing back her truant ; her only subject of 
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consideration was how far reproof should be blended 
with kindness. Lottie's strange conduct had given her 
mistress just cause of offence ; it must not be overlooked, 
though in Isa*s heart it was already forgiven. 

The lady tapped at the door, and entered the room 
where Lottie stood trembling. Her face was buried in 
her hands ; but Isa could see the red burning flush on 
her neck. The girl's attitude was so expressive of 
humiliation and grief, that her gentle mistress forgot at 
once all her intended rebuke. 

" My poor Lottie, what has happened?" There was 
nothing but kindness and sympathy in the voice which 
uttered the question. 

The tears trickled through Lottie's brown fingers ; 
but she did not remove her hands or raise her head. 

"What has happened?" repeated Isa, addressing 
herself to the lad, who had risen from his seat on the 
entrance of the lady. 

Steady tugged hard at the button of his jacket ; his 
nostrils dilated ; he looked iirst to one side and then to 
the other, an image of dull perplexity. He jerked out 
the answer, "She won't tell no one;" and then, unable 
to bear another interview like that which had just passed 
between his sister and Mr. Eardley, the poor lad shuffled 
hastily out of the room. 

Isa went up to Lottie Stone, and gently laid her hand 
on her shoulder. " If you have had anything to pain 
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and distress you, open your heart to me. I am not 
angry with you, Lottie, though you did ■wrong to leave 
the bouse without giving notice. I am willing to take 
you back if you tell me frankly the cause of youi 
going." 

" I can't tell," replied Lottie in a choking voice. 




"Something that was said distressed you, perhaps. 
Waa it what your master spoke about drinking, when 
you threw down the weights last evening?" 

Isa's question suddenly opened for the young maid a 
little door of escape. The lady had found out a cause 
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for Lottie's strange conduct when she herself could give 
none. Would there be any harm in leaving Miss 
Gritton to think, and to lead others to think, that the 
whole strange affair had arisen from a burst of passionate 
feeling, caused by an accusation which had been both 
unjust and cruel? A disingenuous girl would have 
gladly availed herself of the lady's mistaken view, and 
have left her to form her own conclusions from it. But 
Lottie had the straightforward simplicity of one in whose 
spirit there is no guile. She shook her head on Isa's 
repeating her question, and her mistress remained more 
perplexed than ever. Isa felt, as Mr. Eardley had felt^ 
surprised, discouraged, and at length a little displeased. 
Lottie would neither apologize, nor explain, nor consent 
to go back to her place. No sentence could be wrung 
from her lips but a repetition of " I can't tell," " I can 
never go back ;" and yet her manner expressed fervent^ 
grateful affection towards her young mistress. Isa was 
convinced that the girl's obstinate reserve was not that 
of indifference or of pride. 

" Lottie, you quite grieve me," said Isa at length, as 
she turned to depart, lingering at the open door with her 
fingers on the handle, to give the girl an opportunity of 
calling her back. 

Lottie clutched her own black hair with both her 
hands, and tore it, as if physical pain could relieve the 
anguish of her heart. She turned suddenly away to the 
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window, to escape as far as she could from the presence 
of her lady. Edith, waiting in the carriage below, 
chanced to glance up at the moment^ and caught sight 
of a young face clouded with an expression of such 
misery as she had never seen on a countenance before. 

In the meantime, Mr. Eardley, having resolved, if 
possible, to clear up the mystery, and at least ascertain 
whether poor Lottie were not unjustly accused of dis- 
honesty, walked over to Wildwaste Lodge. He was 
much disappointed at not finding Miss Gritton at home, 
but a^ked for an interview with her brother. 

" Master ain't veiy well, he don't see visitors," said 
Hannah, who, grumbling at being left to do all the 
work of the house, had come out from the kitchen 
smoothing her soiled apron and pulling down her tucked- 
up sleeves. 

" I have walked from Axe, being anxious to speak on 
a matter of some importance," said the heated and 
weary clergyman. "Pray, ask Mr. Gritton to have the 
kindness to see me but for five minutes." 

Ushered into the study, Mr. Eardley almost immedi- 
ately entered on the object of his visit. Gaspar was 
embarrassed ; he had not contemplated the difficulties, 
which must arise from Lottie's faithful adherence to her 
promise. 

"Really, sir, I can't be answerable for — I can't be 
expected to know anything about the doings of a girl 
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like Lottie." Caspar took a large pinch of snuflf to 
cover his embaiTassment. 

** But what I am most anxious to ascertain is this : 
has anything been missed here, is there the slightest 
cause to suspect the young girl of dishonesty ? " Gaspar 
could not meet the gaze of the clear eyes that were fixed 
upon him. 

"No; she's no thief; she's awkward, ignorant, but 
honest — ^yes, perfectly honest." The words were spoken 
as if with effort, and again Gaspar had recourse to his 
snuff-box. 

" That is a great relief to me ; that is what I wanted 
to ascertain. I thank you, Mr. Gritton," said the 
clergyman, rising ; "I need not longer intrude on your 
time." 

As Mr. Eardley was about to depart, Isa returned 
from her fruitless expedition to Axe. To her the pres- 
ence of the vicar was ever welcome, and more than 
usually so at the present moment. She eagerly related 
to him all that had happened, as far as her knowledge 
extended, emphatically confirming Gaspar's testimony as 
to the perfect honesty of poor Lottie. 

The interview did not last as long as either Henry 
Eardley or Isa would have wished, as Hannah came 
clattering in with the tray to prepare for early dinner. 
It would have been an act of common courtesy to have 
asked the weary minister to stop and partake of the meal 
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Isa glanced at her brother, without whose assent she 
dared not give the invitation which was upon her lips^ 
but Gaspar did not choose to understand the look ; hos- 
pitality was foreign to his nature, and to his sister's 
mortification he suflfered the tired guest to depart unre- 
freshed. 

Henry Eardley left the Lodge with a joyous feeling of 
a more complicated nature than would have arisen only 
from satisfaction at having been relieved of painful doubts 
in regard to a member of his flock. His thoughts were 
by no means absorbed by the case of Lottie, though 
he went out of his way to let it be known in the cottage 
of Holdich, and in various dwellings in Axe, that the 
young maid had not been dismissed for any fault, and 
that she had taken nothing with her that was not honestly 
her own. 

Mr. Eardley did what he could to clear the character 
of Lottie from the imputation resting upon it ; but it is 
as easy to force back an overflowing river into its usual 
channel as to stay the flood of calumny when once it has 
spread far and wide. The vicar could not throw light 
on the mystery of Lottie's hasty flight from Wildwaste, 
or her possession of a considerable sum of money for 
which she would not account. 

" Folk may talk till they're black in the face," said 
Mrs. Green to her neighbour the baker, " but they can't 
talk away them five bright sovereigns as I seed with 
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these eyes. Girls can't make gold pieces out of old tea- 
leaves ; and if any one gave 'em to her, why don't she 
say so at once ? " 

Young Stone returned to his lodging that even- 
ing with a black eye and a great swelling on his 
brow. 

" Steady, you have had one of your falls ! " ex- 
claimed Lottie, with aflfectionate sympathy. 

The lad's face was working with suppressed emotion. 
He sat down heavily, and passed his hand through his 
mass of shaggy light hair before he replied in his slow, 
peculiar drawl, — 

" Bat Maule says — says he — you took fifteen pounds 
from your master's desk, and he was a-goin' to send 
you to jail, only Miss Isa begged and prayed, and so he 
let you oflF." 

It was a long speech for the lad to utter ; his drawled- 
out words fell on Lottie's ear like the drip, drip of water, 
which is said at length to produce madness in the victim 
on whose head it descends. 

" And what did you say ? " exclaimed the miserable 
Lottie, starting up from her seat. 

" I didn't say nothing, I knocked him down," replied 
Steady ; " but he did the like by me." 

The lad pressed his rag of a handkerchief against his 
bruised and swollen forehead — the stain of blood was 
upon it. 
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" Hurt for me ! " moaned Lottie, whose courage was 
beginning to give way under her complicated trials. 

**I wish you'd clear up about that money," her 
brother went on, ** 'cause I can't knock down all them 
folk as talk, and I can't stand hearing 'em call you a 
thief." 

Lottie went up to the lad, threw her arms round his 
neck, and sobbed on his shoulder. 

"Don't take on so — don't take on so," said poor 
weak-witted Steady, ahnost beginning himself to cry in 
his rough sympathy with his sister. "I trust you, 
Lottie, you ain't no thief; but why — why won't you 
clear up ? " 

And still that painful silence had to be maintained, 
that cruel promise had to be kept A hundred times 
was Lottie on the point of breaking it, but simple faith 
kept her firm in temptation. To break her word would 
he to disobey her Lord ; it was better to sufier than to 
sin. " But oh ! " thought Lottie, " it's a blessing that 
mother is away ; how could I have kept any secret from 
her ! " 

Poor Steady's rude championship of his sister had 
been worse than useless ; it only, as was the case with 
any violent excitement^ brought on one of his sudden 
attacks, which, though very brief in duration, were 
always distressing, and very painful to witness. Sleep, 
however, soon removed from the afflicted lad all conscious 
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ness of earthly trouble; but for Lottie tliere was no rest 
throughout all the night. She heard the church-clock 
strike every hour as she lay on her pallet-bed, almost too 
wretched even for tears. 

**But oh," thought the poor girl, "it's such a comfort 
that there is One who knows all ; He knows that I did 
no wrong, except — except in letting curiosity lead me 
on, and touching that bag of gold, and thinking those 
wicked, covetous thoughts. But He has forgiven me — I 
feel that He has, though He lets me suflfer for my folly. 
It seems as if aU my friends and my comforts were being 
a-taken from me together. Mother away — father ill — 
Mr. Eardley and my dear lady vexed and displeased — 
all my neighbours turning against me — even poor Steady 
scarcely knowing what to think of me, though he will 
never desert me. It is just as Mr. Eardley said in his 
lecture, all my blossoms are falling from the tree." The 
idea linked itself on to others connected with Gideon 
when his faith was in trial, when, just before the struggle 
with the foe, he was constrained to deprive himself of 
the help of those on whose support he had counted. 
" It must have seemed strange and hard to him," mused 
Lottie, " to have had the greater part of his friends sent 
from him, with all these fierce enemies gathering in front 
Now it seems as if my Midianites were getting strongec^ 
than ever, and I more helpless against them. There's 
dreadful Disappointment, and worse than Discontent^ and 
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I seem at Dissension with all my neighbours, though I 
never willingly did them wrong ; and as for Distrust^ 'tis 
just crushing me down, for I can't see any way out of 
my troubles, and it looks as if the Lord had forsaken me. 
And now those of whom I would have said, * They will 
always comfort and care for me and trust me,* are those 
who cause me most grief and pain. They are stiU good, 
patient, and kind; yet I have, as it were, to send them 
from me, and struggle with temptation alone. But God 
gave victory to Gideon in a way that man would not 
have thought of. It was not to make him really weaker 
that he was deprived of his friends ; I suppose that it 
was to make him rest more entirely on God. Perhaps 
that is why a poor child like me is left so desolate now. 
I look to this side, and to that side, and no one seems 
able to help me; and then, when there's hope nowhere 
else, I look up straight to my God. I should like to 
hear more of what happened to Gideon. I think that I 
could walk to Mrs. Holdich's cottage on Friday with 
Steady, who goes whenever he can. It would be dread- 
ful, indeed, to face all the people ; do they not look upon 
me as a thief ! And yet," said the poor girl, half aloud, 
raising herself on her elbow, as the first morning ray 
glimmered through her casement, ** I should like to show 
to all that I am not ashamed, that I dare show my face 
before my accusers. I should like Mr. Eardley to see 
that I prize his holy words — for, oh ! I need them — I 

(287) 13 
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need the comfort and strength which only religion can 
give. It would be a pleasure, too, to look on the face of 
my sweet young mistress ; I would not speak to her — 
oh, no — but I do so long to see her; and I would quietly 
slip away as soon as the prayer was done." 

The resolution thus taken seemed to calm the mind of 
Lottie, or perhaps Nature at last was claiming her rights, 
and sorrow of mind gave way to overpowering weariness 
of body. Deeply and peacefully the young girl slept^ 
with her hands folded as if in prayer. 

Lottie rose with a brave spirit, though a heavy heart; 
she was resolved to seek comfort in a clear conscience 
toward man and a humble confidence in her God, how- 
ever painful might be the struggle before her. Lottie 
did not sit down in idle sorrow, though she shrank firom 
quitting her lodging ; for wherever she went she would 
have to encounter suspicious looks and cruel taunts. 
The young maid read her chapter, and said her prayers 
with her brother, and after giving him his simple break- 
fast, set resolutely to work to prepare, as she said, for 
her parents' return. The room was thoroughly washed 
and scrubbed — even the window-panes cleaned; and 
when the little place had been made the picture of neat- 
ness, Lottie turned to mending her brother's garments^ 
in which many a dam and many a patch showed the 
skill of her busy fingera The most trying event of the 
day to Lottie was a second long interview with her pa^ 
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tor; but she again resisted the almost overpowering tempta- 
tion to pour out her whole heart to him, and to tell him 
all that had happened. It was a satisfaction to find that 
Mr. Eardley had no suspicion of her honesty, notwith- 
standing the mystery rgarding the money; and that Miss 
Gritton had never doubted that honesty for a moment. 
Lottie saw that the clergyman was now rather perplexed 
than displeased by her reserve ; and when, with her 
honest eyes looking full into his, she assured him that if 
he knew all he would not blame her silence, it was a 
relief to the poor child to feel that he had not lost faith 
in her word. 

Friday brought no tidings from Southampton. Lottie 
felt keenly "the sickening pang of hope deferred," and 
she had now but little occupation wherewith to fill up 
the tedious hours. The day passed slowly and wearily, 
till it was time to start for the cottage-meeting. Glad 
was Lottie to leave Axe, though only for a space so brief; 
the cottage of Holdich was connected in her mind only 
with thoughts of holiness and peace, and she was thank- 
ful to be permitted still to kneel as a worshipper there. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



LECTURE v. — FAITH CONFIBMED. 

EIE Lord is mindful of His own, He rememberelbc: 
His people. He may, indeed, permit fiiith to b^ 
put to sharp trial, but Hia love supports Hia 
servant through it. I^ a,a in the case of Gideoi^^ 
Qod removeth earthly friends ; if He take from us Ul 
prop of human aid, He can supply other props, aiw<] 
even from the enemy's camp. When friends are silea.^ 
encouragement can come from the lips of a foa -A 
Balaam, eager to curse, ba^ been made an iustrumef' 
to bless. 

Strong as was the faith of Gideon, we cannot wonder 
if a feeling of misgiving ai-ose in his mind when he looked 
on the handful of men to which his force had been le- 
duced. How was it possible that they should meet W^ 
shock of battle with the multitudes of Midian ? They 
were brave and resolute men, they would follow him t" 
the death; would it not be indeed to the decUA; l>vl 
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he not been selecting victims for slaughter rather than 
warriors for conquest? We must conclude that some 
such thoughts as these troubled the spirit of Gideon, from 
the very circumstance of God's finding it needfiil thus to 
strengthen his faith : 

" Arise, get thee down unto the host ; for I have de- 
livered it into thine hand," said the Lord. "But if 
thou fear to go down, go thou with Phurah thy servant 
down to the host : and thou shalt hear what they say ; 
and afterward shall thine hands be strengthened to go 
down unto the host." 

It could not have been personal fear that weighed 
upon the soul of Gideon ; his anxious care must have 
been for the safety of others, for the success of the efibrt 
to free his country, or formidable would have appeared 
the adventure which he was called to undertake almost 
alone. But Gideon appears to have had no hesitation 
or fear in trusting his own life to God's providential care. 
We picture to ourselves the leader, with his single attend- 
ant^ silently treading the path towards the enemy's camp, 
lighted by the glimmering stars in the dark blue mid- 
night sky. How wide spreads the camp of Amalek and 
Midian, how innumerable seem the dark tents within 
which are slumbering foes, " like gi'asshoppers for multi- 
tude," with their camels tethered around, "as the sand 
by the sea-side for multitude!" Nor are all amongst the 
host sleeping : Gideon hears the sound of voices in con- 
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verse aa he approaches the teuts. The mao of God 
stands still, as conscious that what he will hear will be 
a message from God to himselt 




" Behold, I dreamed a dream," said one of the Midianites 
to his companion, little guessing on whose ear his words 
would fall ; " and, lo, a cake of barley bread tumbled 
into the host of Midian, and came unto a tent^ and Btnote 
it that it fell, and ovortumed it, that the tent lay along. 
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"And his fellow answered and said, This is nothing 
else, save the sword of Gideon the son of Joash, a man 
of Israel : for into his hand hath God delivered Midian, 
and all the host." 

The message fix)m the Lord had been given, and 
Gideon required no more. There, close to the uncon- 
sdous enemy, he worshipped ; then returning with re- 
Dewed fidth and iope to the warriors of Israel, he 
cried, "Arise, for the Lord hath delivered into your 
hand the host of Midian ! " 

Brethren, are we to look for such encouragements 
now } The age of miracles, it may be said, is past ; 
we must rest upon what has already been revealed, nor 
seek for wonders and signs to encourage our feeble faith. 
Yet^ without interrupting the course of nature, God has 
His own way of giving strength to the weak and joy to 
the sorrowfuL An instance of this, which occurred dur- 
ing the fearful Indian Mutiny, suggests itself to my mind. 
Two ladies and a child were prisoners in the power of 
the cruel enemy, who had destroyed the brother of one 
of them by blowing him from a gun. Great must have 
been the anguish of mind, the fears of these captive 
ladies — they were encompassed, as it were, by the hosts 
of Midian ; could faith endure the fiery trial ? The 
child feU sick, medicine was asked for, and the captors 
gave it wrapped up in a soiled piece of paper. Who 
would have guessed that through the enemy of our name 
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and of our faith would be sent medicine not only for the 
body but the soul ? Witli wondering joy the ladies dis- 
covered that the scrap of paper was a leaf torn from an 
English Bible, and containing such a portion of Scripture 
as was most exactly suited for their comfort and refresh- 
ment. With what emotions must the poor prisoners 
have received such a message from God as this, conveyed 
through the enemy's hand : /, even I, am He that cowr 
forteth you : who art thou, that thou shouldest be afraid 
of a man that shall die, and of the son of man which 
shall be made as grass; and forgettest the Lord thy 
Maker, that hath stretched forth the heavens, and laid 
the foundations of the earth ; and hast feared continvr 
ally every day because of the fury of the oppressor, as if 
he were ready to destroy ? and where is the fury of the 
oppressor ? The captive exile hasteneth that he may be 
loosed, and that he should not die in the pit, nor thai hia 
bread should fail (Isa. li. 12—15). 

Doubtless these captive Englishwomen received those 
blessed verses as a promise from God, even as Gideon did 
the Midianite's relation of his dream, and in their dreary 
prison bowed their heads and worshipped. The ladies 
were delivered from the fury of the oppressor; the 
captive exiles were loosed ; and surely with them, as 
with Gideon, would faith be confirmed, not only for the 
present time of peril, but through all the succeeding 
years of life. 
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When we regard faith, as we have been doing during 
this course of brief lectures, under the emblem of a fruit 
tree, we must remember that it is no standard rearing 
itself aloft in the pride of its strength, but a plant in 
itself but feeble, which must lean on the Rock of Ages ; 
which, even when its branches are fuUeat of swelling 
fruit, needs the props, the supports which God's grace 
only can give. Without these supports how the branches 
would lie low on the earth, their fruit be defiled with its 
dust ! How constantly in the history of God's people 
do we find strong consolation given at the moment when 
faith is most ready to fail ! To Jacob, a lonely, be- 
nighted wanderer, is sent a bright beam of heaven. 
Does he fear to encounter an angry brother ? the angel 
of the Lord meets him and blesses. Joshua^ ere com- 
mencing an arduous campaign, receives the promise, / 
ivill not fail thee, nor forsake thee. To David comes the 
assurance of his final triumph from the lips of the very 
enemy engaged in hunting for his life : / Jcnow well that 
thou shalt surely be king, and iltat the kingdom of Israel 
shall he established in thine hand. But I need not 
multiply iustances of which the Scripture records are so 
fiill ; now, as when He dwelt upon earth, our gracious 
Saviour says to the anxious, afficted spirit. Be not afraid, 
only believe; and to His disciples entering on the con- 
flict with sore temptation. Let not your hearts be troubled; 
ye believe in Ood, believe also in Me. 
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Rest, therefore, ye afflicted servants of God, on the 
promises made by your heavenly Master. The night of 
trouble may be around you, enemies may be before you, 
difficulties may press you from without, temptation assail 
you from within ; but this is no proof that God has for- 
saken you. Are you looking to Him, trusting in Him ; 
are you ready, like Gideon, to go forth in His strength 
to fight His battle against every besetting sin ? Then 
fear not, for He is on your side ; heaviness endureth for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning ; nay, more, the 
Lord giveth songs in the night, even before the darkness 
passeth away the tried one, like Gideon, may worship 
God and rejoice. The believer goes from strength to 
strength, even as day by day on the bough the fruit 
ripens and swells towards perfection. There is a growth 
in grace, an increase in love and in submission, which is 
visible even to the world. 

Tlie salvation of the righteous is of iJce Lord : He is 
their strength in the time of trouble. And the Lord 
shall help them, and deliver them: He shall deliver 
them from the wicJced, and save them, because they trust 
in Him. 




CHAPTER XVII. 




DISCLOSURE. 

AM certain," reflected Isa Gritton, as she retired 
to rest on that night, " that Lottie Stone bears 
a clear conscience, whatever her reason for 
silence may be. How her poor face, worn and 
anxious as it looked at first, brightened when she heard 
of the support which God gives to the faith of His people 
in time of need. I wish that I had had an opportunity 
of speaking to her after the service was ended, but when 
I rose from ray knees and looked for her, she was gone. 
I trust her — yes, I will trust her. Is there not a certain 
degree of faith which Christians should extend one to 
another, as it is the property of charity that it thinketh 
no evil ? " 

Lottie and her strange conduct had been much on the 
mind of Isa, and when she came to breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning it was with the intention of proposing 
again to drive over to Axe for a second interview with 
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her truant little maid. But thoughts of Lottie were 
driven away for the time by a subject of closer personal 
interest 

When Isa entered the breakfast-room a little later 
than usual, she found Gkispar there already, pacing up 
and down the apartment with a letter in his hand, which 
had come by the early post. He looked restless, excited, 
and angry, and Isa saw that no light cause of annoyance 
disturbed him, before he broke forth with the angry 
question, " Is this your doing, Isa ; have I to thank you 
for this ? " and thrust into the hand of his sister the note 
which he had just received. 

The epistle did not look at all formidable; it was brief, 
written on tinted paper, and in a lady's handwriting. 
It was no formal law document^ yet had it been read 
with much the same emotions as a summons to the bar 
of justice might have been. With anxiety, mingled with 
interest^ Miss Gritton read as follows : — 

London, May L 

Sir, — I have just received information which has 
greatly surprised me, to the effect that the £4000 which 
I had been led to believe had been invested in property 
lost in the Orissa was actually invested in the cargo of the 
St Christopher, which safely arrived at its destination, 
and, as I am given to understand, realized a profit of fifty 
per cent. I shall place the affair in the hands of my law- 
yer unless I receive a satisfactory explanation from your- 
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self. As a personal interview is desirable, I shall go 
immediately to Axe, which is, I understand, in your 
neighbourhood, and either appoint an hour for meeting 
you at the hotel, or, as I am acquainted with your sister, 
call on Miss Gritton and see you in her presence. — I have 
the honour to be, &c., Cora Madden. 

"Gaspar, I had nothing to do with this; Cora has 
learned nothing from me," said Isa, as she returned the 
note to her brother. 

He looked at her with a keen, suspicious gaze ; but she 
met it with that fSrank, open glance which carries convic- 
tion of truthfulness even to the sceptical mind. 

Caspar pressed his hand to his brow, which was fur- 
rowed with deep lines of perplexity and care. " It must 
have been through the captain," he muttered to himself; 
" and yet I thought — but no matter, she's on the scent 
now, wherever she took it up. Isa, you must stand by 
me," nervously added Mr. Gritton ; *' you must help me 
through this difficulty." 

" How can I help you ? — I do not fully understand 
even the nature of the difficulty," said Isa. She paused 
to give her brother an opportunity for explanation, but 
he only had recourse to his snuff-box. Isa pressed him 
no further ; she had a painful conviction, as she looked 
upon her unhappy brother, that he was unable to give any 
explanation which would satisfy her own sense of honour. 




The atate of the case may be briefly laid before the 
reader, Caspar had already invested largely himself in 
the cargo of the Oriaaa, when he had received directions 
in regard to the money of Miss Madden. Unwilling that 
her interests should clash with his own, the Oriasa being 
the fastest sailer on the hne, and the hope of lai^e profits 
depending much on being first in the market, Caspar had 
placed the property of his client in the St. Chriatopher, 
intending to apprise the lady that he had been unable to 
ship in the vessel which had fii-st started. While yet in 
the Channel, the Orisaa had foundered in a storm, witb 
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Caspar's investment in her hold. The loss of so much 
property had been a great shock to one whose soul was 
bent upon gain ; Gaspar had been overwhelmed by the 
unexpected misfortune, when the Tempter had suggested 
to him a means by which the loss might actually be con- 
verted into profit. Few knowing anything of the cir- 
cumstances of Cora's investment^ still fewer having any 
iuterest in the subject, it might be possible, by an exercise 
of craft, to make it appear that the lady's property had 
been in the Oriaaa, and that Caspar's own had been em- 
barked in the ship which had safely arrived. 

Gaspar had at first shrunk from the wicked suggestion. 
Though he was not a very scrupulous man, there was yet 
a sufficient sense of honour left within his breast to make 
him aware of the enormity of the crime to which he was 
tempted. But the love of money is the root of all evil, 
and with Gaspar it had become an absorbing passion ; he 
was also proud of the possession of that miserable cunning 
which some deem cleverness, but which is foolishness 
indeed in the sight of a holy God. Conscience and a 
feeling of honour, — these were the barriers which, for a 
short time, had resisted the pressure of strong temptation; 
for Gaspar had a conscience, though by covetousness 
long-indulged its power had been greatly weakened. But 
the barriers had given way, and Gaspar having once 
grasped unlawful gain, and added to his stores the gold 
which rightfiilly belonged to another, soon experienced 
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the natural consequence of yielding to sin. His heart 
had become hardened, his nature debased, and he had 
fallen more and more completely under the dominion of 
the vice of covetousness which he had once suflTered to 
subdue him. A hard and merciless task-master he had 
found it! While haunted with a perpetual dread of dis- 
grace, and fear of losing his ill-gotten wealth, Caspar 
could not enjoy it. He was poor in the midst of riches, 
miserable in the possession of that for which he had sold 
his conscience. Notwithstanding every precaution, Gas- 
par's secret had oozed out, and fears of exposure — ruin 
— shame — rose up before him like phantoms. 

*' She may be here this very day," were the first words 
from the miserable man which broke the oppressive 
silence. "Isa, you must not quit the house — you must 
remain beside me — you know Miss Madden, and may 
influence her mind." 

"I influence Cora!" exclaimed Isa; "I know her, 
indeed — perhaps too well — ^but ours was never the inti- 
macy of friendship ! " The young lady spoke with some 
emotion, for every recollection connected with Cora was 
bitter. It is true that Isa no longer regarded her 
separation from Lionel as a misfortune. Since she had 
come so near to the place of his former sojourn, light had 
been thrown on his character which had revealed some- 
thing of its selfishness and hoUowness, and upon the 
young maiden purer hopes were dawning than even those 
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of first love ; but still, of all beings upon earth, Cora 
Madden was the one whom 1^ regarded with most fear 
and aversion. She looked upon Cora as an impersonifi- 
cation of malice ; as a dangerous woman ; the bearer of 
the apple of discord ; one who delighted to turn into 
ridicule all whose standard of duty was higher than her 
own. Isa had struggled to keep down the feelings of 
restraint which swelled in her heart., and, like Edith, 
never to speak of her enemy save to her God ; she had 
tried to banish Cora even from her memory ; but now it 
appeared that she might be brought into close contact 
with Miss Madden, and in a way most painful. Isa 
could not close her eyes to the fact that her brother stood 
in a humiliating position, and innocent as she herself 
was, she must yet share his humiliation. She must see 
scorn — just scorn — on that haughty lip whose sneer had 
already stung her like a scorpion ; she might have to ask 
indulgence from one to whom she could with difficulty 
accord forgiveness. All Isa's natural pride rose up in 
arms against this. Why should she endure the shame 
when innocent of the guilt ? Let Caspar abide the 
consequences of his own conduct, whatever that conduct 
might have been ; she would leave him to make what 
explanation, arrange what compromise he could ; she 
would go to the Castle, where no word of reproach, no 
glance of scorn would ever reach her, where she would 
be welcomed by relatives whose behaviour had never 
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brought a blush to her cheek. This was Isa's thought 
for a moment, but it was instantly put aside as selfish, 
ungenerous, unkind. Her brother, at this time of all 
others, had need of her sympathy, counsel, and support. 
She might help him to struggle not only against outward 
difficulties, but the inward enemies — the Midianites — 
that had brought him into this strait — that had struck 
at his honour, and destroyed his peace. Might not the 
disclosure which had covered him with shame be a means 
of loosening his fetters ? The social worship of the pre- 
ceding evening, the prayers which she had heard uttered 
by one whom, of all men, she most honoured, had braced 
the spirit of Isa. The whole history of Gideon was to 
her as a commentary on the text. Be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of Hia might She would, in her 
maiden meekness, stand at the post where God had placed 
her, stand against the spiritual foes of her soul ; she 
would not sink under disappointment, yield to discontent^ 
or harbour distrust of her Lord. She would ask for 
strength, and look for strength, and believe that strength 
would be given. 

Isa's first struggle was against the feeling of contempt 
inspired by the conduct of Gaspar. If it were wrong to 
desert her brother, was it not also wrong to despise him ; 
and yet how closely did her very pity seem to be allied 
with scorn ! Now that for the first time Gaspar turned 
to her for sympathy, he must find it ; not sympathy with 
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his wretched grasping at gain, but with him in the pain 
and perplexity into which that grasping had brought him. 
Mr. Gritton was in a miserable state of indecision, and 
Isa was the sole confidante of his troubles; as she already 
knew so much, he almost unconsciously let her know all. 
Now he clung to the hope that what Cora. suspected she 
would find it impossible to prove, that he might safely 
abide even the issue of a lawsuit : then all his thoughts 
were turned towards a compromise which might save his 
honour without too far trenching on his interests ; much 
might be done in a personal interview; an inexperienced 
woman might easily be induced to compound for the 
restoration of part of her property, by yielding up her 
claim to the residue. After long, restless pacing up and 
down the room, revolving various plans and expedients, 
Caspar threw himself on a chair by his sister, and ner- 
vously opened to her his views, concluding by saying in 
an embarrassed tone, " You will explain — you will soften 
— you will induce Miss Madden to listen to reason." 

" Gaspar, dear Gaspar, suffer me to speak freely and 
openly to you," said Isa^ whose mind had been as actively 
engaged as that of her brother as she had sat silent by 
the casement, with her untouched work lying on her 
knee. " When we have gone out of the straight way, 
surely, surely our first care should be to retrace our 
steps ; if any wrong has been done, should it not be set 
right without further delay ? " 
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**I want your help, and not your advice," muttered 
Caspar. 

" Yet hear me," said Isa earnestly, for she felt that 
something more precious than her brother's interests, 
more dear than even his reputa;tion, was at stake. "I 
know that you have been unhappy — I have seen it; 
your better, your nobler nature, has been oppressed by a 
burden which — which you may now throw off and for 
ever. Oh, deal frankly and fairly by Cora Madden I 
Give her what is her due, principal and interest, even to 
the utmost farthing : poverty is no evil, want itself is no 
evil, compared with the gnawing consciousness of possess- 
ing that which cannot have God's blessing upon it." 

Gaspar pressed his thin bloodless lips together, as if 
suppressing a groan. He felt his sister's fervent appeal 
— it found an echo in his own conscience ; but he was 
not yet prepared to throw down his idol, to burst from 
the yoke which galled. Mr. Gritton rose hastily, with- 
out replying, and resumed his restless walk. Isa could 
but guess the nature of the struggle going on within, aod 
silently pray that God might strengthen the faith of the 
tempted one, and give victory to the right. 

If not the most painful, that was certainly one of the 
most tedious days that had ever been passed by Isa Grit- 
ton. Gaspar was irritable, nervous, wretched ; vacil- 
lating as a pendulum, never in the same mind for twenty 
minutes together. He appeared to be constantly on the 
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watch ; never left the house, stood often gazing forth 
from the window, and nervously started at every unusual 
sound. There seemed to Isa to be a spell on the hands 
of her watch, they moved so slowly ; she could not pur- 
sue her accustomed occupations, for Caspar was unwilling 
to have her out of his sight, and was perpetually inter- 
rupting her with snatches of conversation. But the long 
day closed at last — closed in mist and rain ; a dull white 
fog blotted out the landscape, and ere the hour of sunset, 
twilight closed in. Isa tried to beguile the evening by 
reading aloud, but even the work on commercial statistics 
entirely failed to interest Gaspar. His mind was ab- 
stracted, his ear painfully on the strain for other sounds 
than those of his sister's melodious voice. Glad was Isa 
when the hour at length arrived when she could retire, 
and prepare herself, by devotional reading, prayer, and 
then rest, for whatever the morrow might bring. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 



MERCY AND SELF-DENTAL. 



Sabbath morning rose clear and brigfatv 
Nabure looking all tbe fairer for ^e tears 
whioh she had shed on the previous nighb. Aa 
Isa Gritton was completing her toilet, Hatmah 
brought Id a note. Isa instantly recognized the hand- 
writing ; and as this missive had evidently not passed 
through the post, but been brought by a messenger, 
the young lady, with some anxiety, broke op^n the 
envelope and read its contents : — 

So^unJajf Bvening. 

Dear Miss Gritton, — I was on the way to Axe, hut 
felt 80 ill with feverish headache that 1 could not proceed 
beyond this wretched little inn (the Black Bear), which, 
as I hear, is not ten minutes' walk from your house. 
Could you come over and see me ? — Yours, 

Cora Madden. 



" Who brought this ? " inquired Isa of Hannah. 
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" Mrs. Taylor, the landlady of the ' Black Bear.' 
She's a-waitiug below, and she says that she wants to 
see you partic'lar." 

Isa hastened down-stairs^ and found in the hall the 
landlady of the roadside public-house, which had been 
dignified with the name of an inn on the strength of the 
single guest-chamber which it held above the tap-room. 
Cora Madden must have felt ill indeed before she 
accepted such shelter. The landlady was a woman of a 
coarse and vulgar stamp, deeply pitted with small-pox, 
and with a strong scent of spirits about her. Isa 
felt repugnance at the idea of pa3dng a visit at her 
house. 

"The lady writ that last night," said Mrs. Taylor, not 
waiting to be questioned, but speaking loud and fast and 
' without a pause ; " but it warn't convenient to send it 
over, for Tom hadn't come in, and Jim hadn't just his 
legs ; and 'twas lucky I didn't, 'cause we did not know 
what it was, and now it's all come out red as fire." 

" What has come out ? what do you mean ? " asked 
Miss Gritton. 

" The small-pox, miss ; quite full out — not a place on 
her face where you could lay a sixpenny bit. It's verj'' 
unlucky it's in my house, but the chay put up in the 
stables last night, and the man's a-going to put the 
horse to — " 

*' Stop !" exclaimed Isa; **let me understand you. 
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Do you mean to tell me that Miss Madden is lying ill of 
small-pox in your house ? " 

"But won't stop there long — couldn't think of it. 
I've six children, and I nigh died of small-pox myself 
these thirty years back, so I know what it be ; and it's 
a great shame, it is, to come a-sickening in the midst of 
a family, and get an inn the name of being infected. 
But she's a-going at once back to Portal, or on to Axe, 
afore she's an hour older." 

" A moment — listen ! " cried Isa^ interrupting with 
difficulty the loud incoherent rattle of the landlady ; 
" are you going to send away a lady ill of the small-pox, 
without so much as knowing where she can find a place 
of shelter ? " 

" I guess there be lodgings to be had somewhere ; if 
not at one place at another ; they'll drive about till they 
find 'un ; she can't stay with me : I've a large family, 
and thirty years back come Michaelmas I — " 

Isa Gritton pressed her hand to her forehead, trying 
to collect her thoughts, distracted by the vociferous talk- 
ing. A new difficulty had, most unexpectedly, risen 
before her; a sudden emergency, and — as something 
seemed to whisper within — a call for the exercise of Chris- 
tian mercy towards one whom she had regarded as a foe. 

The sound of Mrs. Taylor's loud voice drew Gaspar 
Gritton out of his room. " Who is here ? is anything 
the matter ? " he cried. 
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" It can't be expected that I should turn my house 
into an hospital, and frighten away customers and — " 
Mrs. Taylor would have pursued her remarks had she 
had any listener, but Isa, anxious and troubled in coun- 
tenance, had drawn her brother into the study. 

"Gaspar, Cora is at the * Black Bear/ ill with small- 
pox. The landlady is going to send her away at once 
to find a shelter where she may. Oh, were the com- 
plaint anything but small-pox, it would seem but com- 
mon charity to offer her a refuge here ! '* 

" And lay her under obligation ; ay, ay, I see — lay 
her under deepest obligation — I see, I see ; the best 
thing that could possibly be done ! " cried Gaspar. 

Isa was startled at her brother's eagerness ; her words 
had been the intuitive expression of the feelings of a 
generous spirit, but she had not seriously contemplated 
bringing a small-pox patient into her home. Gasper saw 
his sister s cheek turn pale, and became aware that the 
step proposed must be attended not only with great per- 
sonal inconvenience, but serious hazard to his young and 
beautiful sister. Unlike her brother, Isa had never yet 
had the malady, and regarded it with considerable dread. 
It was not only the peril to life, and the minor risk of 
permanent disfigurement, which made Isa shrink from 
exposing herself to infection, but the quarantine to which 
she must be subjected while nursing a patient in small-pox 
would be, especially at this time, a very serious trial. 
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It would be like a sudden calling back of winter when 
the blossoms of spring were opening to sweetest fragrance 
and brightest beauty. Even the dull comfortless days 
at Wildwaste had been gemmed with some moments of 
such exquisite happiness as had almost served to 
brighten the whole ; and now must the door be closed 
against even Edith and Henry Eardley, because it had 
been opened to receive Cora Madden ? Gaspar read 
strong repugnance to the sacrifice in the expressive 
countenance of his sister. 

"No, no," he said; "you might take the infection. 
Miss Madden must try her chance somewhere else." 

" Let me consider for a few moments, Gaspar. Detain 
the woman, I must ask counsel ere I decide ; " and Isa 
hurriedly sought her own room, to sink on her knees 
and implore guidance and light on the tangled path 
opening before her. 

There were a few words which Isa had heard from the 
lips of the vicar of Axe, which she had laid up in her 
heart for a time of perplexity like this : — " When you 
are in doubt as to what course to pursue, when reasoD 
appears to be lost in a mist, and you cannot clearly dis- 
cern the narrow path of duty, ask conscience two simple 
questions, — * Were my Lord in visible presence here, what 
would He bid me do ? what may I venture to believe 
that He would have done in my place ? ' Such ques- 
tions, honestly put, and in a spirit of prayer, will draw 
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forth such a reply as will clear off the mist^ and be as 
the voice saying, This is the way, walk ye in it, when 
ye turn to the right hand or to the left'' 

Isa obeyed the direction now ; bending her head over 
her clasped hands, with the prayer, *'0h, guide me, 
Lord, by Thy counsel ! " she asked conscience the two 
simple questions. Familiar words of Scripture recurred 
to her mind, — Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye also so unto them. What would she 
desire if, like Cora, she were ill, desolate, and alone, 
driven from the shelter even of a miserable wayside inn, 
and sent to seek from house to house a place in which 
to lay — perchance a dying head? And what would 
have been the conduct of the Merciful One towards such 
a sufferer, however erring, however guilty ? Would He 
have paused to consider whether she were a foe or a 
friend ? Christ pleased not Himself, and He hath left 
an eocample that we should follow His steps, 

Isa rose from her knees, and calling the servant, whom 
she heard spreading the breakfast in the adjoining apart- 
ment, she at once gave orders for preparing for the recep- 
tion of a lady ill of small-pox. Isa would give up her 
own sleeping-room to Cora, and have Lottie's little 
pallet-bed placed in the boudoir for herself. Leaving 
Hannah wondering and grumbling, Isa returned to her 
brother and informed him of her decision. Caspar, glad 
that it was such as might further his own selfish in- 
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terests, sent off Mrs. Taylor to make arrangements for 
Cora*s removal to Wildwaste Lodge. 

Isa had won another silent victory over the Midianites 
within, over Selfishness, Vanity, and Fear. One sacri- 
fice had given her strength for another. Under the in- 
fluence of that faith which worketh by love, Isa made 
every preparation for the comfort of Cora that she could 
have made for that of a cherished sister, giving her own 
efforts to make up for the shortness of time and the in- 
capacity or unwillingness of her servant. Not more 
than half an hour elapsed before a chaise drove up to 
the door, where Isa Gritton stood ready to welcome 
Cora Madden. The driver feared to help out the in- 
valid, who — swathed in blankets, a miserable, disfigured 
object — would have been forced to descend without aid, 
and drag her tottering limbs into the house, had not Isa's 
hands been stretched out to support — ^had not Isa*s 
slight arm been thrown gently around her. Cora crossed 
the threshold, and feebly walked up the staircase, resting 
upon the woman whose peace she for a time had blighted, 
whose prospects she had done her utmost to destroy! 
Self-denying kindness may be shown to a friend fi-onp, 
natural affection — to a stranger from intuitive pity ; but 
when shown to a bitter enemy, it is one of the strongest 
proofs that the love of Christ which constraineth hath 
been shed abroad in the heart. 

''You are indeed a good Samaritan; God will bless 
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yoQ for it ! " murmured Cora, as she sank upon her com- 
fortable bed, while Isa gently beat up the pillow to sup- 
port the aching head of her guest. Never had a blessing 
from any other lips gone so warm to the heart of Isa ; it 
waa a blessing wrung, as it were, from an enemy ; it 
was SB the encouraging word heard by Gideon on the 
night when he stood in the camp of the foe. 

Caspar had sent from the hamlet a messenger for a 
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doctor. He came before noon, and pronounced that Miss 
Madden had not been injured by her removal, and that 
with care she was likely to do well. He prescribed ab- 
solute quietness, and forbade her speaking much on any 
subject, especially such as might excite her. But it was 
easier for the doctor to give the order than it was for Isa 
to enforce it. Her patient little merited the name. Cora 
was eager to speak on business ; and Isa could scarcely 
soothe her into silence by entreating that she would wait 
a few days, and that then she might have an interview 
with Mr. Gritton himself. 

Gaspar had made the unusual effort of walking over 
to the steward's cottage, to speak to Mr. Holdich about 
a nurse to assist his sister. Rebekah at once volunteered 
to go herself if her husband's consent were obtained, 
and to Isa's great relief appeared at the Lodge just as 
the doctor quitted it. Not only were her experience 
and willing help a great comfoi*t to the young lady, but 
the presence of a gentle, pious woman, sympathizing and 
kind, was a real pleasure to Isa. Much cheerful con- 
verse they had together in the boudoir, with the door 
open between it and the room in which Cora lay sleep- 
ing. Rebekah had many a pleasant anecdote to relate 
to an attentive hearer, of Edith and of one dearer than 
Edith. Never had Isa listened to tale of romance with 
half the interest with which she did now to the account of 
the diflSculties which had to be overcome, and the efforts 
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to be made by the vicar of Axe, to introduce a knowledge 
of vital religion into that remote and benighted part of 
his parish which surrounded Castle liestrange. 

The tidings of Cora's illness and its nature was not 
long in reaching the little country town of Axe. Mrs. 
Green stood at the door of her shop on the Monday 
morning, exchanging gossip with her neighbour the 
baker. 

**If ever there was a parson like ours!" she observed. 
" Always at work, Sundays and week-days ; and as 
anxious about his folk as if they were all his children. 
He was here again, not an hour ago, to look after that 
little thief upstairs ; but I chanced to say to him, * I 
s'pose you've heard, sir, as Miss Madden's lying sick of 
small-pox at Wild waste Lodge?' and he looked as if he'd 
heard sudden of the death of his father, and repeated, 
* Small-pox — Wild waste Lodge !' as if the words was a 
kneU." 

" I dare say Mr. Eardley's sorry for the poor lady; she 
was his parishioner some years ago when the Maddens 
lived at the Castle." 

" He must have taken an uncommon interest in her," 
said Mrs. Green with a smile, " for he forgot all about 
what he'd come for, and was off for the Lodge like a 
shot. He's not one to be afeard of infection; he sat 
up all night with poor Bramley, when he was a-dying 
of the fever. Maybe he thinks that if Miss Madden's 
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in a bad way, she might like to have a word with a 
paraon." 

"She was one of. the worldly and gay," observed the 
baker, shaking his head. ''I don't believe that she and 
Mr. Eardley had ever much to say to one another; but 
she's the sister of his friend Mr. Arthur, and the vicat 
may care for her for his sake." 

Had the duty of spiritual visitation been all that had 
led Henry Eardley to bend his rapid steps towards Wild- 
waste, he must have returned to Axe disappointed. 
Cora had passed a favourable night, and suffered little 
but from the extreme irritation caused by her malady. 
When Isa softly glided to her side, and whispered that 
the clergyman had called to inquire for her, and to know 
whether she had any wish to see him, Cora replied with 
a characteristic sneer, " I'm not dying ; and if I were, I 
would send for the undertaker as soon as the pai'son." 

And yet it was with no feeling of disappointment that 
Henry Eardley went on his homeward way. He turned 
from the dull, unsightly brick building on the common, 
as one loath to leave the earthly paradise in which has 
been passed a golden hour of life. His interview with 
Isa had indeed been but brief, but it was one which left 
memories behind which would remain fragrant in his 
soul to the close of his mortal existence. 

"Priceless jewel enclosed in yon dull casket!" said 
Henry Eardley to himself, turning to give a parting 
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glance at Isa's borne. "May Heaven watch over that 
precious one's life, and shield her from the danger to 
which her noble, unselfish devotion has exposed her.'* 

That prayer welled up from the depths of the vicar's 
souL It was for one of whom he for the first time dared 
to let himself think as possibly the future partner of all 
his joys and his sorrows, his guardian angel, his treasure. 
Henry Eardley had been fascinated by Isa when meeting 
her at the Castle; but a painftd misgiving had rested on 
his mind as to whether she, the bright ornament of 
society, flattered and admired, were suited for, or could 
ever endure the life of lowly active usefulness which that 
of a vicar's wife should be. From the time when he had 
first given himself to the ministry, Mr. Eardley had 
^ade a firm resolve, that should he ever ask a woman 
in marriage, she should be one who would be his helper, 
and not his hinderer, in doing his Master's work. A 
pastor and his wife should be as the two hands of a 
watch — the one moving in a larger circle and with more 
visible activity than the other, but both fixed on the 
same centre, both moved by the same spring, united in 
the same work, and pointing to the same truth. With 
this conviction on his mind, Henry Eardley had almost 
resolved to shun the society of the baronet's niece as a 
dangerous pleasure; such a bird of paradise, he thought, 
would never brook the lowly perch, the secluded nest. 
But when he saw Isa pale from watching by the sick- 
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bed of a comparative stranger, for whom the beauteous 
had risked the loss of beauty, and the youthful that of 
life, all such misgivings passed for ever away. Henry 
Eardley felt that if he dare but aspire to the hand of 
Isa Gritton, even were the malady which she had braved 
to rob her of all her loveliness, he would be of all men 
on earth the most blessed. That which the maiden had 
feared would divide her from him whose regard she most 
valued, was but as a golden link to bind them together 
for ever. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



REFRESH JIENT. 



jSETTEB go back, Lottie ; ye were dead tired 
* last time," said Steady to bis sister on the 
evcDing of the next lecture, as she sat down 
by the road-side to rest, on her way to the 
steward's cottage. 
" I was not half so tired as my heart felt afore I went 
to the meeting," replied Lottie. " Thought I, if I don't 
get some help with this burden of trouble, I'll just lie 
down and die. All the people looking so strangely at 
me, and speaking so cruelly of me — no news from 
mother — no news of poor father — and now my dear 
young mistress nursing a lady in the small-pox, and I 
away! Oh, if she catches it!" Lottie started up as if 
the idea had inspired her with fresh energy, "I will go 
and nurse her ; nothing shall stay me ; she shall see that 
I ain't ungrateful." 

" Maybe she won't catch it," observed Steady. 
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** I pray God with all my heart and soul that she may 
not !" cried Lottie. " I should like,*' she continued, 
more quietly, as she plodded along the dusty highroad 
with her brother — '* I should like to have nursed Miss 
Madden,^ not 'cause I care for her, but for the sake of her 
brother, Mr. Arthur." 

" He was the best friend as ever we had," observed 
Steady. 

" He taught us about heaven — ^he helped us in trouble 
— he worked so hard to put out the fire when the flames 
were a' most catching our cottage. And to think of his 
lying dying far, far away in Jerusalem I" The black 
eyes of Lottie Stone were brimming over with teai*s. 

" Mind — you'll be run over !" exclaimed Steady, sud- 
denly pulling his sister to one side, out of the way of an 
open carriage which was coming up rapidly behind them. 
The Stones had been walking in the centre of the road. 

Full as she was of her own mournful thoughts, Lottie 
did not even look at the carriage as it whirled past; but 
she was startled by a voice from it suddenly exclaiming, 
" Stop, coachman, stop ! Yes ; that is Lottie Stone, 
with her brother !" 

Lottie uttered a low cry of delight as she glanced up 
and recognized the face — emaciated, indeed, and very 
pale — of the benefactor of her family, as he bent smiling 
from the carriage to greet those whom he had not seen 
for years. Arthur Madden and his sister Lina had a few 
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hours before arrived at Axe, having hastened thither 
immediately upon reaching England, from hearing tidings 
of the illness of Cora. They had been relieved from 
anxiety on her account by Mr. Eardley, from whom they 
learned that the invalid was in a fair way to recover. 
Medical men had strictly forbidden Arthur to expose 
himself in his weakened state to any hazard of infection ; 
and Lina, his devoted nurse, was thankful not to be 
obliged to leave him, as the clei^man informed her how 
tenderly Cora was watched over by Isa Gritton. 

Arthur and Lina had taken up their quarters at a 
quiet hotel at Axe. A message from the former to the 
vicar had brought Mr. Eardley instantly to see them. 
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With hearty joy and fervent thanksgiving, Henry wrung 
the thin hand of his friend. 

" The accounts of you had been so alarming that I had 
hardly ventured to hope to see your face again in this 
world !" cried the vicar. 

"The voyage did me much good; and the sight of 
dear familiar faces will do me much more," said Arthur. 
* I long to be again amongst my old pupils at Wild- 
waste, and to meet with honest Holdich once more. Do 
you still hold your little week-day services in that honey- 
suckle-mantled cottage, which is connected in my mind 
with some of its pleasant recollections?" 

" I hold one there this evening," replied Mr. Eard- 
ley. 

"Then we will go to it," cried Arthur Madden; "it 
will so remind us of axdd lang syne. Nay, no remon- 
strance, Lina," he added gaily, as he read an objection in 
the face of his anxious young nurse ; " it will not tire 
me, it will not give me a chill ; it will make me feel 
ten years younger to find myself amongst my poor friends 
again ; and I should like our first meeting to be in that 
place, where we used to worship together. I will ring 
and order an open carriage to be here early enough to 
give us half an hour for greetings before the service 
begins ; at least, if it be not inconvenient for you to start 
so soon," said Arthur, addressing himself to the vicar, 
" for you must come with us in the carriage, and tell us 
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on the way tbe thousand things which I wish to hear of 
Wildwaste and its people." 

There is nothing so healthful as happiness. The keen 
enjoyment which Arthur felt in returning to the place 
where he had first laboured for God, where he had first 
realized what a blessed thing it is to win souls for Christ, 
was as a powerful tonic to his enfeebled constitution. 
Never had his eye looked brighter, or his voice sounded 
more cheerful, than during that drive from Axe, as he 
recognized familiar landmarks, and questioned his friend, 
Mr. Eardley, as to the fortunes of those whom he had 
known before quitting England. 

" I remember that Wildwaste is not in your parish. 
Has it the same aged minister still?" 

" Yes ; but I hear that Mr. Bull is about to resign his 
cure. He is now unable to perform even the shortest 
service." 

** I hope and trust that an earnest, hard-working man 
may be put in his place," said Arthur. 

"God grant it !" was the vicars response. 

" And old Tychicus Bolder, the teetotaller," inquired 
young Madden after a pause ; ** does he still declaim as 
fiercely as ever against the evils of Wildwaste ?" 

"The rod of affliction has been heavy on poor Bolder. 
He suffered so greatly from rheumatism last winter that 
it was feared that he might altogether lose the use of his 
limbs; but he has rallied wonderfully during the last 
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few days, and he expressed a hope, when I last saw him, 
that he would be able to get to church again in the 
summer." 

" He seemed to me," observed Lina Madden, " one of 
the most proud, uncharitable, and self-righteous men 
that I ever had met with ; but I suppose that we shall 
see him much changed." 

" He is much changed indeed," replied Mr. Eardley ; 
** for to poor Bolder suflTering has not been sent in vain. 
He used to look around him for subjects of censure, now 
he has learned to look within ; and what he did before 
to be honoured of men, he does npw for the sake of his 
God. Human nature regards sick^es3 and pain as ene- 
mies ; but it is through such enemies tljat a message of 
love and mercy has come to Bplder." 

" And little Lottie Stone, my first a^squaintance in 
Wildwaste, how fares she?" asked 4^hur Madden. 
" Methinks I see her i^ow, iu n^y mind's eye, the gipsy- 
like child, with l^er earnest black eyesf, wrapped up in 
the old scarlet clo^k, and — why, surely, there is Lottie 
herself!" he exclaimed, and calling tp the coachman to 
stop, Arthur Madden, as we have already seen, greeted 
the young Stones with pleasure, which was more than 
reciprocated by them. 

With the young hope is buoyant, and the sense of 
happiness keen. The sight of her benefactor living, con- 
valescent, looking bright and kind as ever, seemed to 
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Lottie's warm young heart an earnest that, like her late 
anxiety upon his account, all her other troubles would 
soon pass away. Her mother would come back — her 
father would live to be a blessing and comfort in his 
home — her own character would be fully cleared — Miss 
Gritton and her dear pastor would smile upon her again 
— and Heaven would guard her sweet lady from taking 
the infection of the fever. Mr. Eardley looked on that 
beaming young face, and his reflection was much the 
same as that of Isa had been, " There is no sense of guilt 
weighing on the conscience of that child ; truth and in- 
nocence are written upon every feature." 

** If you, too, are going to the lecture, Lottie, we'll 
spare you the long walk," said the smiling Lina. 

"Yes; up with you, Lottie, beside the coachman," 
cried Arthur. " Steady will follow ; I'll be bound he'll 
be in time. I never knew him late at my class ; he was 
one on whom I could always depend." 

The few words of kindly praise called up a grin of 
pleasure on the sun-burned face of the dull-witted but 
true-hearted lad, who went plodding on his lonely way 
almost as happy as his sister. 

The rapid motion of the vehicle on which she was 
mounted was very exhilarating to Lottie. She felt her- 
self metaphorically, as well as literally, lifted on high 
from the dust, relieved from oppressive weariness, given 
rest and enjoyment, while at the same time borne swiftly 
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onwards. When the carriage stopped at the honey-sackle 
covered porch, Lottie sprang down from her lofty seat 
light as a squirrel. She had no fear now of encountering 
cold looks, suspicious glances, as groups from the neigh- 
bourhood dropped into the meeting. Every eye was fixed 
upon Arthur Madden ; no one seemed to have a thought 
but for him and his sister, so lately arrived fix)m the 
Holy Land. Lottie missed, indeed, amongst the throng 
her young mistress and Rebekah Holdich, who were both 
absent from fear of conveying infection ; but her prayers 
for them both rose now with a feeling of joyous con- 
fidence, to which the poor girl had been a stranger since 
making that promise of silence to Gaspar, which had been 
the source of such pain and distress. 




CHAPTER XX. 



LECTUEE VI. FAITH VICTORIOUS. 



! are to contemplate this evening, ray friends, 
ID one of the most marvellous triumphs ever 
granted to faitb, a most striking emblem of 
the victory of the gospel over the opposition 
of earth and hell. We will first consider the 
historical narrative before us ; then see how in it is pre- 
figured the success attending the preaching of the apostles 
and disciples of our Lord ; and, finally, diuw encourage- 
ment for ourselves in our conflict against the Midianites 
in our own souls. 

Gideon, ailer returning to his camp, made immediate 
preparations for a night attack upon the foe. But these 
preparations were of a nature to cause surprise amongst 
his three hundred devoted men. They were not to string 
the how or to grasp the keen sword ; they were to go 
forth into the midst of the armed multitudes of Midian 
as sheep amongst wolves, without — as it seems — either 
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weapons of offence or armour for protection ! Gideon 
divided his little band into three companies, and he put 
a trumpet into every man's hand, with an empty pitcher, 
and a lamp was placed within each pitcher. And the 
leader said to his followers : " Look on me, and do like- 
wise : and, behold, when I come to the outside of the 
camp, it shall be that, as I do, so shall ye do. When I 
blow with a trumpet, I and all that are with me, then 
blow ye the trumpets also on every side of all the camp, 
and say. The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! " 

So Gideon, and the three hundred men that were with 
him, came unto the outside of the camp in the beginning 
of the middle night watch, and they blew the trumpets, 
and brake the pitchers that were in their hands. 

Loud and terrible was the sound that thus startled the 
hosts of Midian from their slumbers on that eventful 
night — the blare of the trumpets, the crash of the vessels, 
while suddenly the glare of a hundred waving torches Ht 
up the darkness ! From this side and that side the 
sound is echoed, the flash is reflected, while loud bursts 
the shout that strikes terror into the Midianites' souls, — 
" The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! " Smitten with 
panic, confused by the noise, dazzled by the glare, the 
multitudes of Midian are but embarrassed by their own 
numbers, they cannot distinguish friend from foe, — they 
snatch up their weapons, indeed, and use them with 
frantic vigour, but every man's hand is tunied against 
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his own fellow — warriora strike right and lefl^ but their 
fierce blows fall on their own companions in arms ! One 
wild instinct to save life by flight possesses all that vast 
host ; men rush hither and thither with frantic speed, 
careless of trampling over the corpses of countrymen, 
comrades, brothers ! 

The chosen three hundred, the "forlorn hope" of 
Israel, had thus, through the power of Israel's God, dis- 
comfited and put to flight the armies of the aliens ; but 
their brethren were to join in the pursuit. Warriors 
gathered out of Naphtali, Asher, and Manasseh, and 
pressed hard on the flying foe. Gideon despatched mes- 
sengers throughout aU Ephraim, calling on the men of 
that neighbouring tribe to seize on the fords of Jordan, 
to intercept the flight of the Midianites over the river. 
His directions were obeyed ; the warlike Ephraimites 
joined in the effort to free their country from the foe; 
they pursued Midian, and brought the heads of two of 
its princes, Oreb and Zeeb, to Gideon on the other side 
of the Jordan. 

In the marvellous success granted to the eflforts of a 
handful of men who, strong in faith, though armed only 
with trumpets to sound, and torches to display, we see 
most clearly foreshadowed the triumph of the gospel in 
the days of the apostles and their immediate followers. 
The whole world lay in wickedness, shrouded in deep 
moral darkness, like the hosts of Midian in night, when 
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the Saviour came down unto His own, to be despised 
and rejected of men. Satan appeared to hold the human 
race under a yoke which no eflfort could break. Rome, 
that towered supreme amongst the nations, that held in 
subjection even the chosen land of Israel, was wholly 
given to idolatry. Incense offered to false gods rose from 
unnumbered shrines, benighted myriads worshipped vain 
idols in blind superstition. And what was the force 
chosen by God to oppose, to discomfit the powers of 
earth and of hell, to overthrow heathen altars, to raise 
the banner of the Cross against Satan and his hosts, 
against the kings and princes of this world ? A little 
band of apostles and disciples — a few fishermen and 
their companions — mostly poor, mostly unlearned, were 
to engage in this the most mighty struggle which the 
world had ever known ! Not as the followers of Mo- 
hammed, with the sword to sweep their enemies from 
the earth ; the early Christians had, as it were, like 
Gideon's men, their torches and their trumpets. The 
trumpet, symbol of preaching, — the loud clear declara- 
tion of the glorious truth that salvation is offered freely 
to men through the blood of an incarnate God. If the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pi^epare 
himself to the battle ? saith the Apostle Paul, who him- 
self gave a blast, the echo of which still resoundeth 
throughout the world ! And the torches which these 
early Christians displayed were the examples of their 
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pure and devoted lives — shining through, dispeUing 
the darkness around them, according to the word of 
their Lord, Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 

But the treasure was borne in earthly vessels, and 
those vessels were broken and shattered, that the light 
might more clearly be seen. "The blood of martyrs 
was the seed of the Church." All the apostles, with 
the single exception of St. John, who was persecuted 
and banished, died a violent death for the sake of the 
gospel But their lights did not perish with them : no ; 
they were lifted on high to shine in glory, enlightening 
generation after generation, with a brilliance which 
shall never pass away. Thus was it that our religion 
triumphed over the enemy by the flash of the torch and 
the blast of the trumpet. The victory of Gideon was as 
a rehearsal of the infinitely more glorious triumph of the 
gospel of Christ. 

And now, dear brethren, to apply to our consciences 
the lesson before us, let us examine into the work of 
faith and the power of faith in our own souls. What 
do we know of conflict, what do we know of victory 
over the Midianites in our hearts, even our own be- 
setting sins ? Have we left those sins quietly in pos- 
session to degrade and enslave our souls, or have we 
sought to fight the good fight ? If we have attempted 
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to throw ofl' the enemy's yoke, how have we prepared 
ourselves for the battle ? Our own good resolutions, 
our trust in our own strength, our pride of conscious 
virtue, these may have been as the forces that gathered 
at first around Gideon, but not to those are the victorv 
given. The triumph must be that, not of human 
strength, but of God-bestowed faith. It was when St. 
Paul, struggling with inward corruption, exclaimed, 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? that he was enabled to add, Thanks 
be to Ood which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ ! 

Again, the weapons with which we assault the enemy 
in his camp may find their emblems in the torches and 
trumpets carried by Gideon's band. There is the loud 
alarm of conscience, sounding clear and distinct in the 
soul, giving no uncertain sound. There are the precepts 
and promises of Scripture, scattering the darkness around 
— Tlty Word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path; while often painful dispensations, the shattering 
of human joys, the crash of the earthen vessels, make that 
Word to shine to us with a brilliance unknown in the 
days of our joy. But instead of the shout of Gideon, 
the Christian's voice is raised in prayer. It is the cry 
to the Lord for help that puts the Destroyer to flight. 
Thus may we discomfit our spiritual foes, mxyre than con- 
querors through Him that loved us, — 
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** His grace our strength, our guide His word ; 
Our aim, the glory of the Jx>rd ! " 

How was it with the patriarch Abraham when liis 
faith had to endure one of the severest conflicts recorded 
in Scripture, — when he was commanded to offer up the 
son whom he loved ? Dark was the night around him, 
his natural affections were enlisted on the enemy's side ; 
but conscience sounded the call to obedience, while faith 
firmly grasped the promise, In Isaac shall thy seed he 
called: so dashing down, as the earthen vessels were 
dashed, any doubts or misgivings that would have ob- 
scured the light of that promise, Abraham triumphed 
because he believed, and received the reward of his 
faith. 

In such an instance as this, to return to the simile of 
the tree, we see the ripe fruits of faith. The sun of 
God's grace has shone so brightly, the dew of His Spirit 
has rested so fully upon it, that we behold it at length 
in all its sweetness, richness, and beauty. Christian 
brethren, be content with nothing short of this. We 
see too many with whom it appears as if their graces 
never would ripen. There is a crudeness, a hardness 
about their religion, which, if it do not make us doubt 
its nature, at least takes from it all its charm. Faith 
cannot be fully developed where the softness of humility, 
the sweetness of charity, are unknown. It is of the 
man who not only yields obedience to the command- 

(287) 16 
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meats, but delights io the law of the Lord, that it is 
written, He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bHii^eth forth his fruit in his season; his 
leaf also shall noi vdther ; aTid whatsoever he doetli it 
shall prosper. 




CHAPTER XXI. 



^OOK at them out of the window ! no, indeed I 
I If they are ao imxious to see their sister after a 
p four years' separation, let them come to her iu 
■ her chamber of sickness," was Cora's reply to an 
affectionate message from the newly-arrived 
travellers conveyed to her through Isa. " Since strang- 
ers are not afraid of infection," she continued with a 
sneer, " it shows that the danger may he braved even by 
those who have not, like Arthur Madden, a reputation 
for heroic self-devotion." 

" Still the hittemesB — still the satire : can trial and 
sickness teach her nothing t " thought Isa, as she left the 
room to send, in softened form, the ungracious message of 
Cora to her brother and sister, who were waiting in front 
of the house which they were forbidden to enter. Isa 
had already explained to Cora how great would be to 
Arthur the useless risk of a meeting, she had therefore 
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felt it unnecessary to reply to a sarcasm which was at 
once so ungenerous and unjust. 

Cora, against the remonstrances of her gentle nurses, 
had insisted on rising and dressing. She was impatient 
of all restraint, and opposition only made her irritable. 
The first moment that she found herself alone, she walked 
up to the toilette-table and looked into the glass. For 
several minutes Cora remained motionless, mutely staring 
into the too faithful mirror, as if the frightful image 
which it contained had the transfixing power of the Gor- 
gon ; then she slowly turned from it, with her soul over- 
flowing with bitterness. Miss Madden had possessed a 
certain share of good looks, which her vanity had magni- 
fied into beauty; now all had passed for ever away. Time, 
indeed, would remove much of the disfigurement which 
made a once handsome countenance hideous, but Cora 
knew too well that in her case time would never en- 
tirely efiace the marks left by the small-pox. Perhaps 
no woman in Cora's position would have been insensible 
to a trial such as this, but to one who had sought all her 
happiness from the world, to whom its smile had been 
sunshine, the trial was well-nigh intolerable. The loss 
of her personal attractions was to Cora a greater affliction 
than that of her property had been. Therefore was it 
that the heart of Cora was as a well of bitterness^ full to 
the brim and overflowing in rebellion against God, and 
malice against her happier fellow-creatures. 
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And was there no gratitude towards the generous girl 
who had not only drawn, as it were, a sponge over the 
record of injuries past, hut at the cost of a painful sacri- 
fice had acted the part of a sister towards her ? Did no 
feeling of tenderness arise in the bosom of Cora when 
she looked on the bright lovely face which might so soon, 
for her sake, be marred like her own ? It might have 
been so, even with Cora Madden, had she not chosen to 
regard the conduct of Isa^ as well as that of Caspar, as 
the result of interested calculation. ** They knew well 
enough," she muttered to herself, "that once under 
their roof they had me at an advantage. Isa lavishes 
attentions on me as men pour water on gunpowder, when 
they fear to be shattered by its explosion. It was folly 
in me to consent to receive such hypocritical kindness ; 
I wish that I had driven at once to Axe. But I have 
the wit to penetrate their designs, and the spirit to defeat 
them." 

With this impression on her mind, Coi-a, on Isa's re- 
entering her apartment, at once addressed her in a tone 
of formal politeness, — 

" I shall also have to trouble you. Miss Gritton, with a 
message to your brother. As soon as I have sufficient 
strength to go downstairs, I shall request an interview 
with Mr. Gritton, that we may come to an understanding 
on the unpleasant subject which I mentioned to him in 
my note. Doubtless," continued Cora with a sarcastic 
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smile, "he will be glad of an oppoi-tunity of showing me 
with what a tender regard for my interests he, as my 
agent, always has acted." 

Isa could make no reply ; she did not trust herself 
even to look at the countenance of Cora, but at once 
quitted the room to convey the message to her brother. 
Scarcely had the door closed behind her when the atten- 
tion of Cora was attracted by the sound of loud cheers 
rising from the direction of the little school which had 
been built by Arthur in Wildwaste, the manly voices 
of workmen blending with the shiiller huzzas of the 
young. 

" What can the idle villagers be shouting for ? " said 
Cora to herself as she approached the window, and, conceal- 
ing herself behind the muslin curtain, looked down on the 
scene below. She saw the whole population of Wild- 
waste — men, women, and children — gathered around an 
open carriage to welcome back the benefactor of all. 
Even old Bolder, forgetful of his infirmities, had dragged 
himself into the sunshine, to greet with hearty joy the 
friend of the poor. Cora caught a glimpse of the face of 
her brother, beaming with pure happiness, as he bent for- 
ward to recognize familiar ikces in the crowd. Cora 
turned away with an expression of scorn on her lip, but 
a pang of envy at her heart. To whom would her pres- 
ence bring joy ? from whom could she look for welcome, 
either in this world or in the next ? She had dwelt, like 
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her brother, near Wildwaste ; she had enjoyed the same 
opportunities as Arthur of instructing the ignorant and 
feeding the hungry. He had helped the poor — she had 
despised them ; he had found his happiness in doing his 
Mastei^s will — she had sought hers in following her own. 
Light is sown for the i^hteous, and gladness for the 
upi^ht in heart ; but on all that Cora had most prized 
was the mournful sentence inscribed, Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity. Malice, worldliness, and pride now tor- 
mented the soul of Cora ; these spiritual foes had come to 
her first as the Midianites to Israel in the time of Moses, 
not to alarm but to seduce. She had welcomed and har- 
boured the tempters till they remained as masters and 
tyrants within : she now felt their yoke to be galling 
indeed. 

The spirit of Caspar Gritton was also acutely sensible 
at this time of the degradation of its bondage. The idea 
of the approaching interview with Miss Madden oppressed 
him with a humiliating feeling of fear. Nor was Caspar 
free from care on the account of his sister. Isa's gentle- 
ness and unselfishness had had their natural effect in 
thawing that cold ungenial heart, and an undefined terror 
arose in it that he might, by pursuing his own interests, 
have sacrificed the life of the only being on earth whom 
he loved. 

" Isa, you do not feel ill ? " said Caspar that evening 
to his sister, whom he had been for some time watching 
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in anxious silence. Isa was sitting in the study, ap- 
parently engaged in reading, but it was long since she 
had turned the page ; her head was leaning on her hand, 
a vivid colour was on her cheek, but her appearance 
denoted languor and weariness, and, when Gaspar 
spoke, her large soft eyes had heavily closed, as if for 
slumber. 

" No, not exactly ill," replied Isa, with a languid 
smile ; "I have but a little headache, and feel as if I 
wanted rest." 

"God grant that you have not taken the infec- 
tion 1 " 

" I was just thinking that if I should take it — and it is 
very possible that I may do so — it would be well for me 
to speak a few words to you before we are separated by 
illness or — or that in which illness might end," Isa had 
been silently praying for coui*age to make one effort more 
— it might be the last — to persuade her unhappiy brother 
to act a just and honourable part. " I have told you 
our father's last commands, oh, let me join to them a sis- 
ter's entreaties. Gaspar, .act towards Coi*a Madden as 
you will wish that you had acted when you both stand 
before the judgment-seat of God." Isa spoke with emo- 
tion, and the feverish flush on her cheek gi'ew brighter 
than before. 

" What would you have me do ? " asked Gaspar, in a 
low, agitated voice. 
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" What conscience bids, what God's Word directs," re- 
plied Isa, — "make restitution." 

Gasper rose and strode once or twice up and down the 
apartment with his hands behind him ; his brow fiir- 
rowed with an anxious frown. Presently he stopped 
short before his sister, whose soul was rising in silent 
supplication for her tempted brother. 

" Isa^ you ask too much. To refund that money would 
be to acknowledge that it never ought to have been 
mine." 

" But how will you then dare to meet face to fece 
with one whom, I fear, you have wronged ? " 

*T11 not meet Cora Madden — I'll leave this place — I'll 
go abroad ! " said Qaspar hurriedly, giving voice to a 
thought which had often recurred to his mind. 

" And leave me ? " cried Isa reproachfully. 

" You will be with relations who care for you ; you 
will be in the Castle, or — ;" Caspar stopped short, for a 
terrible thought flashed across him as he looked at the 
drooping form of his sister, that she might find a yet 
safer resting-place from sorrow and disgrace in the 
grave. 

Startled by the idea, as by a spectre. Gasper insisted 
on Isa's at once retiring to seek the rest which she 
needed. She lingered, from the feeling that she might 
not be able to rise in the morning ; that the languor and 
pain which she felt might be signs that the fatal fever 
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was already in her veins. Isa could not leave Gaspar 
without one more appeal to the tempted one whom — a 




secret foreboding voice seemed to whisper — she was now 
for the last time addressing. Isa returned back from the 
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door to the spot where her brother was seated, softly laid 
her hand on his shoulder, pressed her feverish lips on his 
brow, and then murmured, " O Caspar, fly not from 
duty ! Whither can we go without having God and our 
conscience still beside us ? " After uttering this last 
warning, she hastily quitted the room. 




CHAPTER XXIL 



TBE NIGHT. 

MY Lord, do Thou direct and bless us. I cast 
all my caren upon Thee." It was with this 
prayer in her heart that Isa laid her aching 
head od her pillow on that night. Cares had 
thickened around her : the danger of disease, 
disfigurement, perhaps an early death, was looming 
before her, yet Isa was not unhappy. Though scarcely 
able to frame a connected prayer, never had the maiden 
approached the mercy-seat with more childlike confidence 
than she did now. As the Christian goes from strength 
to strength, Isa's late victory over malice, resentment, 
and self-will, had left a sweet sense of repose in the love 
and the wisdom of God. Isa had risked her happiness 
for the sake of conscience ; or rather, she had placed her 
happiness in the hands of her Lord, where she felt it to 
be safer than in her own. He would guard her from 
sickness, suffering, and sorrow, or bless her iu the midst 
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of them alL God had given her — of this Isa now felt a 
sweet assurance — the heart of one wBose affection to her 
outweighed the world. Even if it were God*s will that 
she should not again on earth meet her Henry, the union 
of those who are one in Christ is not for this life alone. 
Isa> and him whom she loved, had alike given themselves 
unresei'vedly to their Lord : in life or in death they 
were His, and no really good thing would their heavenly 
Father withhold from His children. Isa*s faith had 
greatly ripened during the last few daya She felt the 
sunshine on her soul — she felt the refreshing dew of 
God's grace ; and a mellowed sweetness was the result — 
while peace mantled her soul like the soft down on the 
peach, from whose surface the drops from the burstiDg 
thunder-cloud trickle harmlessly away. 

Very different was it with the unhappy Gaspar. Little 
rest was to be his during that night. He was in an 
agony of irresolution : Isa*s words had not been without 
their effect. Sometimes he resolved to meet Cora with 
an open confession, and throw himself on her generosity 
to shield his character from reproach, while he made aU 
the reparation m his power for the injury which he had 
done her.. Then stronger than ever came the impulse to 
fly the country. He had enough of property on the 
premises to enable him to live in comfort in some part 
of Europe where his antecedents would be unknown. 
If he could not keep his plunder in England from the 
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grasp of the law, he would bear it thence, beyond reach 
of loss or of shame. But would he be beyond the 
avenging arm of Divine Justice ? Might not that arm 
be raised at that very moment to smite him in the 
person of his sister ; to make her — the pure, the inno- 
cent, the generous — a victim for the crime of her 
brother ? 

The sound of footsteps in the sick-room above him 
made Gaspar restless and uneasy : prognostications of 
evil disturbed him. When he fell at length into a state 
of slumber, through his dreams sounded the measured 
toll of the death-bell : a funeral seemed moving slowly 
before him, the black plumes of the hearse nodding over 
the white-bordered pall. Gaspar awoke with a start of 
terror, raised himself on his elbow, and gazed around 
him. To his disordered fancy, it seemed as if the lights 
which was always kept in his chamber at nighty were 
burning blue ; the shadows which it cast on ceiling and 
wall took strange shapes, which appalled him, he knew 
not why. The dimly-seen portrait of his father above 
the mantelpiece seemed to Gaspar to look on him with 
stem and threatening eyes : as he gazed, he could fancy 
that they moved, and, wild as he knew the fancy to be, 
the idea made him strangely shiver. 

Hark ! was there not a moving of bolts and bars in 
the study adjoining, and a stealthy footstep heard on 
the creaking floor ? Had Gaspares secret been betrayed ? 
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Attracted by rich hoards of plunder, were robbers enter- 
ing the house ? Mr. Gritton strained his ear and lis- 
tened ; till at length, unable longer to endure uncertainty, 
he started up from his couch and opened the door which 
divided his sleeping-room from the study. All there 
was perfectly dark, perfectly still : if there had been any 
sound, it must have been but caused by the night wind 
shaking the shutters or moaning under the door. Gaspar 
could not, however, return to his bed : he dressed, and, 
as he did so, marvelled to find his fingers trembling as if 
from palsied age. 

Taking his candle to light him, Gaspar then proceeded 
to the vault which contained his treasure. He had per- 
haps no very definite purpose in visiting it, except that 
of removing a small sum required for household expenses ; 
yet there was a floating idea in his mind of ascertaining 
how large a sum in gold he could convey away packed 
in so small a space as not to excite suspicion. Lottie's 
accidental discovery of the vault had made her master 
more than usually on his guard against betraying his 
secret to others. He therefore carefully closed the trap- 
door behind him before descending the ladder, and as 
carefully closed the door which divided the outer vault 
from the inner, when he had entered the latter, the 
treasure-cave of his wealth. 

There stood the miser, in the midst of his hoards of 
silver and gold — a lonely, miserable man. Those bags 
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heavy with coin, won at the price of conscience and 
honour, had no more power to give peace to his soul 
than their hard, cold contents could afford nourishment 
to his frame. The place felt damp, the air oppressive. 




A deathly chill came over Gaspar Gritton. He had 
strange difficulty in unfastening the string round one of 
his canvas bags. His fingers shook violently as he did 
80 : he overthrew the heavy bag, and had a dull percep- 
tion that money was clinking and foiling and rolUng 
around him in every direction. Gaspar stooped witii a 
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vague intention of picking it up, but was utterly unable 
to find or even to see the coin ; and equally impossible 
wad it for him to regain his former standing posture. 
A strange numbness came over the unhappy man : 
thought and feeling were alike suspended, and he lay for 
hours in a senseless state on the damp, brick-paved floor, 
besprinkled with gold. 

Some degree of consciousness returned at last ; but it 
was that strange consciousness which may exist in a 
trance of catalepsy, such as that which now enchained 
the faculties of Gaspar Gritton. He lay as one dead, in 
the position in which he had fallen, unable to stir a 
muscle or to utter a sound — unable to give the smallest 
outward sign of life. And yet the mind was awake, 
alive to the horrors of his situation. Gaspar was buried 
in the midst of his treasures, in the living grave which 
he had so carefully prepared, so jealously concealed. 
Men would search for him, and never find him. But 
would they even search ? Gaspar recalled with anguish 
the intention of sudden flight which he had expressed to 
his sister. She who cared for him — she who loved him — 
she who, under other circumstances, would never have 
rested untU she had found him — would naturally con- 
clude from his own words that he had fled from fear of 
exposure, and would not even make an attempt to dis- 
cover the place of his retreat. It would never be dis- 
covered till perhaps ages hence, when the edifice above 
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had crumbled away — the foundations might be dug up, 
and a nameless skeleton found surrounded by heaps of 
money and treasures of silver plate. Caspar had medi- 
tated flying from duty, and stem judgment had arrested 
him on the threshold. In the gloomy, silent vault the 
sinner was left alone with God and his conscience. The 
candle which Gaspar had brought with him burned 
down, flickered in the socket, went out. All was dark- 
ness, all silence, aU horror ! It was as if the fearful 
sentence had already been passed upon him who had 
been enslaved by the love of money, — Your gold and 
silver is cankered, and the r^ist of thevi shall be a wit- 
ness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were 
fire ; ye have heaped treasure together for the last days. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



A SISTER 9 VOICE. 

OTTIE had boI beeD alanned by not hearing 
from her mother, well knowing that, though 
Mra. Stone was able to read, she had never 
penned a letter in the course of her life. 
Lottie talked cheerfully and hopefully to 
Steady on the evening following that on which the last 
meeting had been held, as they sat together by the little 
window after the work of the day was over. 

" Now that Mr. Arthur has come back, it do seem as 
if everything were a-brightening," said she. " He's get- 
ting over his sickness wonderful, and I don't believe as 
father's was ever half so bad. Father will be a-coming 
home too ; and Mr. Arthur will speak a word for him — 
Fm sure that he will — and get him work at the factory 
again, or maybe at the Castle. Mother won't need to 
work so hard, and we'll have a nice little cottage of our 
own, and not have to live in a lodging over a shop." 
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Brightly glowed the reflection of the setting sun on 
the windows of the opposite side of the street ; and 
Lottie's black eyes, as she gazed on it, seemed to have 
caught the cheerful gleam. But even as she looked, the 
sun sank below the western horizon, the ruddy light 
gradually faded away, and the gray hue of twilight suc- 
ceeded, 

** There be mother ! " suddenly exclaimed young 
Stone, rising quickly from his seat, as with weary step 
a lonely woman turned the comer of the street^ bending 
as if under a heavy burden of years or sorrow, and never 
once lifting her drooping eyes towards her home as she 
approached it. 

" Mother — alone ! Oh, where — where has she left 
father ?" exclaimed Lottie, starting up and running to 
meet her. 

Deborah found the door open, and Lottie there with a 
look of eager inquiry on her face. But no word was 
uttered ; for the sight of her mother's countenance, and 
the scraps of shabby mourning which she wore, took 
from the young, warm-hearted girl all power of speech. 
She followed Deborah upstairs, thankful that Mrs. Green 
chanced to be at the moment out of the way. 

" How's father ?" asked the son, who had met his 
mother on the staircase. 

Deborah made no reply, but entered the room, sank 
weaiily on a chair, and buried her face in her hands. 




Sbe was a woman who seldom wept ; but now her whole 
frame shook with convulsive sobs. Lottie knelt down 
beside her, looking up with anxious giief and fear into 
her mother's face. She could with difficulty catch the 
meaning of Mrs. Stone's scarcely articulate words : 

" Thank God, at least I was in time to see him, to be 
with him, at the lastl" 

Then the widow raised her head, sti-etched out her 
arms, and drew sobbing to her heart her two fatherless 
children. 

Yes, the long-cherished dream of hope was over ; the 
erring husband — foi^iven, loved, and watched for — had 
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returned to his native shore to die. Stone had seen his 
injured wife, and breathed his last sigh in her arma 
Had he died a penitent ? Deborah fondly clung to the 
hope; and when she had a little regained her composure, 
repeated to her children again and again every faintly- 
breathed sentence from the lips of the dying man that 
could possibly be deemed an expression of penitence or 
an utterance of prayer. Who could have borne to have 
quenched her hope, or who would dare to say that the 
daily supplication of wife and children for a wandering 
sinner had not been answered at last ? 

As Deborah had hardly had one hour's uninterrupted 
sleep during the preceding week, she was almost over- 
powered by physical weariness as well as by mental dis- 
tress ; and Lottie had little difficulty in persuading her 
to go to bed at once. This was the poor widow's only 
place of refuge from the intrusion of her neighbours ; for 
no sooner was it noised through Axe that Mrs. Stone 
had returned home after attending the death-bed of her 
husband, than some impelled by sympathy, some by 
mere curiosity, visited her humble lodging, tormenting 
the weeping Lottie with questions, or well-meant attempts 
at offering consolation. She was thankful to close the 
door at last upon all, and with a very heavy heart pre- 
pare to go herself to rest. 

" Shall we have just a bit of a prayer together, Steady, 
as we always have ?" said the poor girl, with a faltering 
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voice. It had been the habit of the brother and sister 
thus to pray, from the time when they had knelt as 
children together in their cottage home at Wildwaste, 
perhaps to be startled from their knees by the noisy 
entrance of a parent reeling home from the ale-house. 
Steady was very quiet, almost stolid; he had had no out- 
burst of sorrow on hearing of the death of his father ; 
perhaps those miserable days at Wildwaste had left 
deeper memories on a mind more slow to receive or to 
part with impressions ; he had certainly never been 
buoyed up with the same joyous hopes as his sister had 
been, and was therefore less sensitive to disappointment. 
The lad knelt down without reply, leaving, as usual, to 
Lottie the uttering of the simple prayer, to which he 
was wont to add the closiug Amen. 

"Pray God bless and keep dear — ;" Lottie could go 
no further. Alas ! who has not felt how the first omis- 
sion of a dear familiar name in prayer brings vividly to 
the soul of the mourner the reality of that separation, 
which, as regards this world, is softened by no hope. 
Lottie could only sob, while her brother, slowly and 
very briefly, concluded the little prayer. 

Lottie rose on the morrow with the feeling that there 
was a great blank in her life ; and yet it was not in the 
nature of things that she should sorrow as long and as 
deeply for "such a parent as Abner had been, as for one 
who had faithfully fulfilled the duties of husband and 
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father. She resolved to devote herself more than ever 
to her mother ; and was almost glad, for her sake, that 
she herself had been obliged to leave Wildwaste. The 
return of Arthur and Lina Madden from Palestine had 
diverted the attention of gossips from the subject of 
Lottie's mysterious sovereigns, and as it was widely 
known that she had been seen on the box of a carriage 
in which not only Arthur but Mr. Eardley had been 
seated, slander itself was forced to own that " the gentle- 
folk, anyways, seemed to know as how Lottie had come 
honestly by that money ; though 'twas a pity, it was, 
that she made such a mystery about it." 

In the afternoon the unwelcome step of Mrs. Green 
was heard on the stair. It was her third visit on that 
day to the widow's little room, as she had twice before 
bustled up *'just to see if she could do nothing for the 
poor soul," as she said, but in reality to pick up scraps 
of gossip to retail to the baker's sisters and the linen- 
draper's wife. This time, however, Mrs. Green came up 
eager to impart news rather than to hear it. Uncere- 
moniously seating herself in the darkened room of sor- 
row in which were the newly-made widow and her 
fatherless girl, she said to Lottie, who was preparing the 
simple afternoon meal, " I say, Lottie Stone, I think 
that there new house at Wildwaste is somehow be- 
witched ! Here's you a-running away from it, you can't 
or you won't say why ; and now there's its own master 
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suddenly disappeared, and no one knows what's become 
of him." 

"Disappeared!" echoed Lottie, in surprise. 

"Ay; no one*s seen nothing of him since last night, 
and all Wildwaste's in a commotion. He*d been to bed, 
too, that was clear ; and no one saw him leave the house 
in the morning ; and Hannah says that she could take 
her oath that the chain was up on the house-door when 
she went to it at seven. But Mr. Gritton's not in the 
Lodge ; it*s been searched from top to bottom." 

** He's been lost in the bog — like that miserable Dan 
Ford," said Deborah, gloomily. 

" No, not that," replied Mrs. Green ; " the bog*s not 
in a dangerous state just now ; we've had so much hot 
sunshine, that you might ride a horse across the common 
from one end to the other." 

" Is my dear lady much frightened about her brother?" 
asked Lottie, who had been listening with breathless in- 
terest. 

" Not half so much frightened as one might expect, 
Hannah says; nor half so much surprised at his disap- 
pearing. It seems a^ if she'd a notion where he has 
gone, though she does not choose to teU what she knows. 
But Miss Gritton ain't very well, they says ; depend 
on't, she's in for the fever. There's nothing in the 
world so catching as small-pox." 

Lottie's heart sank within her. 
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'*Mrs. Bolder thinks," continued Mrs. Green, "that 
Mr. Gritton has just gone off to Lunnon to be out of the 
way of infection ; but it's odd enough that lie should 
have gone away without his hat, for that's hanging up 
in the hall ; and its odder still that he should have been 
pulling about the furniture like a madman. Hannah 
told Mrs. Bolder, though she did not say a word of it to 
trouble Miss Gritton, that she found the study in strange 
disorder — the table pulled out of its place, the very 
drugget rolled up !" 

Lottie was hardly able to stifle the sudden exclama- 
tion which rose to her lips. 

Having unburdened herself of her news, Mrs. Green 
suddenly remembered that her kettle would be boiling 
over, and bustled out of the room. Lottie waited im- 
patiently for a few seconds, till she was certain that the 
landlady was out of hearing, and then with energy 
exclaimed, " Mother, mother, I must be off to Wild- 
waste ; I'm sure and certain I'm wanted." 

**rm sorry you ever left your good place there, 
Lottie ; maybe they would not take you back now," 
said Deborah sadly. As Lottie had had the small-pox 
in her childhood, her mother did not fear her catching 
the complaint. 

" Whether they will take me back or not, mother, I 
must go," said Lottie emphatically; "master's lost — 
maybe I'll find him !" and hurriedly, as if every moment 
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were precious, she took down from their peg her straw- 
bonnet and cloak. 

" It's getting on in the day, my child, and a walk to 
Wildwaste is a deal too long for you now. To-morrow 
I'll get the baker to take you in his cart — at least a 
good bit of the way." 

Lottie clasped her hands with a look of anxious en- 
treaty. *' Don't stay me, mother, don't stay me. If 
Wildwaste were twice as far off, I'd walk all the same. 
I can't stop till to-morrow 3 I should not close an eye all 
the night ! " 

Deborah had never before known her young daughter's 
mind so resolutely bent upon any course ; she saw that 
some very urgent motive indeed was drawing Lottie 
towards Wildwaste. She believed this motive to be 
affection towards her young mistress, and gave up oppos- 
ing the wishes of her child ; only insisting on her taking 
with her a small bundle of clothes, and refreshing her- 
self by a cup of tea before she started. In less than a 
quarter of an hour Lottie was hastening on her way to- 
wards Wildwaste. 

**It's all clear to me," muimured the girl to herself, 
as she rapidly walked along the street ; " master has 
gone down into that dismal place to look after his money, 
and somehow he has locked himself in and cannot get 
out ; and no one thinks of looking for him there ; and 
so he'll be starved to death, or maybe go right mad in 
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that horrible vault Hannali is hard of hearing — if he 
called ever so loud she'd never hear him in the kitchen ; 
and my lady is upstairs, so his voice would never read 
her. It makes ODe*s blood cold to think of his trying to 
get help, and shouting and calling, and never a soul going 
near him ! I must go and tell those who are searching 
wliere to look.'* Lottie had been walking very fast, 
but she slackened her pace as a difBculty occurred to her 
mind. •* But I must not teU any one of that vault- 
no, not even Miss Isa ; have I not solenmly promised to 
ktvp the secret ? I must go down myself all alone to 
that gUxvray place. But what if master should be hiding 
theiv on purpose ; or if some one should come on a sud- 
den and find me down there amongst all the silver and 
gv>lvl might I not be taken for a thief? I have suffered 
so much already, I could not abide any more of these 
cruel suspicions ; and maybe Fd be sent to prison this 
time, and that would break mother's heart altogether." 
The simple girl was so much startled by the images of 
terror called up by her excited fismcy, that for a moment 
sl\e felt inclined to turn back. " Suppose I tell Miss 
I^ — only Miss Isa ; that would keep my character clear; 
and it catmot do harm for her to know where her own 
brother hoards all his money. But that promise — that 
fatal prvnnise ! What would the Lord have me to do ? 
It is Si> miserable to be able to ask advice of no one, not 
even of my own dear mother ! I seem going right into 
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the darkness — but then, as Mr. Eardley would say, I've 
the tnimpet of conscience, and the light of the Word, 
and the Lord Himself will guide me, and make me 
triumph over aU difficulties, if I put my firm trust in 
Him. It seems so wonderful that the glorious King of 
Heaven should think of or care for a poor ignorant child 
like me!" 

The shades of evening were gathering around her 
before the weary Lottie trod the well-known path over 
the common that led to Wildwaste Lodge. She looked 
up anxiously at the windows as she approached the 
house ; she was uneasy regarding the health of her dear 
young mistress. When Hannah, after tedious delay, 
answered Lottie's timid ring at the door-bell, her first 
anxious question was, " Oh, teU me, how is Miss Isa?" 
Lottie had to repeat it, for the old servant seemed more 
deaf, as well as more ill-tempered than usual. 

" She has a headache — natural enough, turning her- 
self into a sick-nurse for a stranger as gives more trouble 
than thanks. And she's a worritting after master, who 
has disappeared, no one knows how. But what brings 
you back, like a bad halfpenny, Lottie?" added the 
peevish old woman ; " you chose to take yourself off 
without warning, leaving all the work of the house on 
my hands, and now you may just keep away — there's 
no one as wants you here !" and Hannah almost shut 
the door in the face of the girl. 
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"Let me in — for just this night — oh, let me in. 
Tve walked all the six miles from Axe ; I can't go back 
in the dark all alone ! " pieced Lottie, whose brow and 
lip were moist with toil-drops, and who felt the absolute 
necessity of searching the vault without the delay of 
another hour. " Hannah, I'll work like a slave ; I'U 
do anything that you bid me ; just speak a word for 
me to my mistress, pray her to let me stop, at least — at 
least till the morning." 

" How can I be worritting Miss Isa> with asking any- 
think for the like of you," said Hannah ungraciously, 
opening the door, however, a little wider, so as to give 
admittance to Lottie. "You may go there into the 
kitchen— everything there wants cleaning and looking 
arter, for not a minute have I had to myself this blessed 
day, what with the fetching tod carrying upstairs, 
downstairs, and all the stir about master, which has 
turned the house upside down. There — you get water 
from the pump, and fill the kettle, and wash up the 
plates, while I go up with the medicine ; there's Miss 
Madden's bell ringing like mad ! " 

Lottie retired to the kitchen, but neither to rest nor 
to work. After listening for a few moments to the 
slow step of the old servant as she mounted the stairs, 
grumbling at every step, the girl seized her opportunity, 
and darted into the study. The table had not been 
drawn back to its place, the brown drugget lay as 
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Caspar had left it ; but though Lottie knew the situa- 
tion of the trap-door in the floor, she could not at once 
discover it, either owing to the opening being so well 
concealed, or from her own nervous haste causing con- 
fusion in her mind. Having at last, rather by feeling 
than by sight, found the portion of the planks that 
coidd be moved, Lottie lifted the trap-door and again 
timidly gazed down into the darkness below. Before 
she ventured to descend she paused and listened, to 
make certain that Hannah was stiU upstairs. She 
heard the woman's heavy step in the room above, and 
then, feeling that every minute was precious, Lottie 
hastily descended the ladder. Not having brought a 
light with her, and the vault being utterly dark, the 
girl had to grope to find the handle of that inner door 
which Gaspar had closed, but not locked, behind him. 
Lottie pressed against the door, but felt that something 
within resisted her efibrts to push it open. She used 
more strength, pressing with knee and shoulder; the 
resisting body, whatever it might be, yielded a little 
under her efibiiis. There was an opening sufficiently 
wide to admit the girl's hand. Lottie sank on her 
knees, and put down her hand in order to feel what was 
the nature of the obstruction which the darkness pre- 
vented her from seeing, and uttered a shriek of horror 
upon touching a clammy human face ! A frightful con- 
viction flashed on her mind that her master had been 
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murdered for his money, and that it was his corpse 
which lay within the vault. 

" Oh, they've killed him ! " she exclaimed aloud in 
accents of terror, starting to her feet, as she uttered the 
exclamation of fear. 

" Killed whom ? — ^in mercy speak !" cried the agonized 
voice of Isa from above. Miss Gritton had chanced to 
enter the study in search of some papers, and was with 
astonishment bending over the open trap-door, when she 
caught the sound of the terrible words from below. Isa 
could scarcely see the top rounds of the ladder, so obscure 
had the twilight become; she knew not whither it 
might lead, or what horrors might lie at the bottom, 
yet she hesitated not for one instant, and almost before 
the sound of her terrified question had died away, she 
was at the side of Lottie in the utter darkness of the 
vault. 

" Master has been murdered ! " gasped the young 
maid. Gaspar could hear her exclamation distinctly, 
but was unable to speak a word in reply. 

" Gaspar — O my brother ! " cried Isa^ in a tone of 
piercing distress. 

That cry from the lips of a sister broke the spell of 
the strange trance with which Gaspar Gritton had been 
bound. During all the long hours of his terrible im- 
prisonment he had been unable to stir or to make the 
least sound; and though he was conscious of Lottie's 
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presence when uhe touched him, and could hear her 
A'oice, he had still remained as it were dead, helpless as 
% corpse in his living grave. But to Isa's call, to his 
inexpressible relief Caspar was able to answer ; the 
litherto paralyzed limbs stirred with life, and with a 
murmured " God be praised ! " he awoke from what 
appeared to him like a dream of unutterable horror. 

But Caspar's powers were in a very feeble state ; he 
was unable at first even to move far enough from the 
door which divided him from hia sister for it to be opened 
sufficiently wide to admit of her passing through. 

" Oh, for a light ! " exclaimed Isa ; then hearing 
Hannah's step in the study above, she called out loudly, 
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** Bring light — help — quick, quick — ^your master's dying 
down here in the vault ! " 

Some minutes of terrible anxiety followed ; Isa dreaded 
to see what light might reveal, for the idea of murder, 
first suggested by Lottie, was uppermost in her mind. 
Hannah had rushed towards the hamlet to summon aid ; 
Isa sent Lottie up the ladder for a light ; the girl had 
hardly procured it when the hall of the Lodge was filled 
with a party of workmen, whom Hannah's loud call for 
assistance had brought to the house. 

By the help of the men's strong arms, Mr. Gritton 
was carried up from his gloomy prison-vault, and laid 
on his bed. Thankful indeed was Isa to find that her 
brother was unwounded, and apparently unhurt, though 
in a very weak and nervous condition. She neither 
questioned him, nor sufiered him to be questioned, but 
she marked the glances of surprise and suspicion ex- 
changed between the workmen, who had seen what 
they were never designed to see, and learned what they 
were never intended to know. Caspar's secret was a 
secret no longer, except as regarded his way of acquir- 
ing the hoards of treasure, of which an exaggerated 
account spread through all the hamlet before the 
morning. 

Having thanked, rewarded, and dismissed the work- 
men, Isa sat for hours watching by her brother, and 
listening to a confession from his lips which filled her 
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heart with mingled grie^ shame, thankfulness, and 
hope. 

There are some men whom judgments only harden 
— a thunderbolt might shatter, but it never woidd melt 
them — Caspar's nature resembled not such. He felt on 
that solemn night much as Dives might have felt had 
his tortured spirit received a reprieve, and been per- 
mitted once more to dwell upon earth. He had been 
given a glimpse, as if by the lurid light of the devour- 
ing flame, of the utter worthlessness of all for which 
man would exchange his immortal soul. The impression 
might become weakened by time, but upon that night 
it was strong. Gaspar unburdened his soul to his 
sister ; he told her all, even to Lottie's discovery of the 
treasure, and besought Isa's counsel in the difficult strait 
into which his covetousness had brought him. 

Confession — reparation ! From these Gaspar shrank, 
as the patient from the knife of the surgeon. Could no 
milder remedy be found, could there be no compromise 
with conscience? Isa dared suggest none, though she 
would have given all that she possessed on earth to save 
her brother from the bitter humiliation of acknowledging 
to Cora Madden the base fraud which he had com- 
mitted. The strength of Isa's faith and obedience was 
brought to painful proof on that night. If she had 
yielded but a point, if she had counselled delay, if she 
had administered an opiate to the tortured conscience of 
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her brother, as all her tender woman's nature, ay, and 
all her woman's pride, pleaded for her to do, Gaspar 
would, like Felix, have put off the hated duty for a 
more convenient season, and the precious moment for 
action would have passed away for ever. But Isa had 
the fear of God before her eyes ; she had a keen percep- 
tion that this was a crisis in the spiritual life of her 
brother, that his soul's interests for eternity might hang 
on the result of his decision on that night. Her voice 
had aroused him from the death-like stupor of the body, 
her voice was to be also the means of quickening the 
lethargic souL The whisper of delay in his case could 
but be the breathing of the enemy who would lure him 
to destruction. Isa reminded Gaspar of the resolution 
of Zaccheus, when he had received the Lord into his 
home and his heart : it was not " I will give," but / 
give; it was not " I will restore," but / restore. Gaspar 
was irresolute, undecided, but his good angel was beside 
him to help his weak nature in the great mental con- 
flict. It was almost midnight before that trying inter- 
view ended, and the brother and sister separated, the 
one to sink into a troubled slumber, the other to return 
to the chamber of Cora, intrusted by Gaspar with the 
responsible and most painful charge of making for him 
that humiliating confession which he himself had not 
the courage to make. 
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ITH a very slow step, aching heart, and 
knees that trembled beneath ber, laa re- 
ascended tlie staircase. One apparently in- 
superable difficulty had been overcome,- — 
Caspar bad consented to make full repara- 
tion. Isa could feel thankful for this; bub she had 
now a breathing-space for consideration, and with inex- 
pressible repugnance she now recoiled from the task set 
before her. It had been hard to banish from her heart 
resentful emotions in regard to Cora ; it had been hard 
to Isa to receive an enemy into her borne, to tend her 
as a sister, to risk health and life in her service. But 
there had been nothing to wound pride in all this ; on 
the contrary, Isa had stood in the elevated position of a 
benefactress, as one enjoying the noblest kind of revenge 
by repaying injuries with kindness. The consciousness 
of this had brought a feeling of gratification. But bei 
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position was painfully altered now. Isa must bumble 
herself in the presence of a woman whom she neither 
loved nor respected ; she must, as the representative of 
her brother, confess guilt — ask for forgiveness — plead 
for mercy ! Isa stopped half-way on the stairs, support- 
ing herself on the banister, for every fibre in her frame 
was trembling with strong emotion. She had ventured, 
as it were, to the outskirts of the camp of Midian, and 
felt that she lacked courage to strike the final blow for 
freedom. A silent cry for help arose to heaven from 
the depths of a suflTering heart. 

Cora was one to whom it would be especially painful 
to make a confession such as that which burdened the 
soul of Isa. Miss Madden had been brought much into 
contact with the world, had imbibed its spirit^ and 
adopted one of its most dangerous ideas, — namely, a dis- 
belief in the existence of faith as a ruling motive. Not- 
withstanding the noble example of piety which she had 
had before her in her own brother, Cora had persisted 
in regarding all men as governed either by self-interest 
or the love of approbation. 

" Sir Robert Walpole said, and said truly," Cora had 
once lightly observed, " that every man has his price ; 
only some will have it told down in hard cash, and 
others are quite contented with the paper-money of 
praise.*' 

Thus Cora refused to see the reflected glory of the 
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Saviour in His people : however brightly their light 
might shine, she believed that it was fed from an earthly 
source, and eagerly caught at every instance of incon- 
sistency in the servants of God to confirm her theory 
that they only wore piety as a mask, and, in fact, were 
much the same with the show of religion as the rest of 
the world were without it. 

It was this fallacy more than anything else that had 
hardened the heart of Cora, and made her justify her- 
self in her own indifierence towards spiritual things. 
She would draw down all to the same low level as her- 
self, and thus hope to escape condemnation in a crowd. 
Cora's chilling disbelief in the practical influence of faith 
had been shaken when she had first been admitted into 
the home of Isa Gritton while sufiering from an infec- 
tious complaint. The ice which the world had encrusted 
round her heart had given some signs of melting. Then 
the idea that the Grittons were, after all, only acting 
from self-interest, had almost restored her frigid scep- 
ticism ; she would not recognize the reality and the 
power of that faith which worketh by love. The 
sudden and strange disappearance of Caspar had con- 
firmed Cora in her impressions. " He flies me because 
he fears me," was the reflection of the proud woman ; 
and the insolence of her spirit had broken out even in 
the presence of the anxious sister. " Perhaps Miss 
Gritton has an idea not only whither, but for what 
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caose, her brother had so suddenly vanished from this 
neighboarhood," had been Cora's sneering remark. 

And yet^ with all her bitterness and worldliness of 
spirit, Cora was capable of more generous feeling. She 
was a woman, and, like a woman, could cherish disin- 
terested affection. Cora keenly felt her own isolation 
in life, that isolation which she feared that her personal 
disfigurement would now render perpetual. She had 
cut herself off fix>m the proffered affection of Arthur and 
Lina ; she had quarrelled with Lionel's wife ; she had 
many acquaintances, but was painfully aware that she 
had never made one true friend. Cora, especially 
during her illness, had often yearned for the love of 
a gentle, sympathizing heart, and something of gratitude, 
something of admiration, had drawn her towards Isa 
Gritton. 

" How ill Miss Gritton looks to-night ; I fear that she 
is sickening for the fever," Mrs. Holdich had observed, 
on Isa's quitting the room to go and search for papers in 
the study, at the time when, as the reader knows, Lottie 
was exploring the vault. 

The observation had inflicted a sharp pang on Cora ; 
she was startled on realizing the possibility that Isa's 
life might indeed be given for her own, and a contrast 
would suggest itself between the comparative value of 
those lives. Isa, as Cora knew from Rebekah Holdich, 
was the light of her brother s home, the gentle bene- 
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factress of the poor, and, as Cora was at that very time 
experiencing, a generous friend to those who needed 
her aid. In her, more than in any one else, Cora had 
caught a glimpse of the beauty of holiness ; in her, 
more than in any one else, Cora had been almost forced 
to recognize the power of faith ; and at that moment 
the proud, cold woman felt that there was one being on 
earth whom she could love, one whom she could not 
endure to see fall a sacrifice to her generous kindness to 
herself. 

Cora's bitter but salutary reflections were interrupted 
by the noise and excitement below, which followed the 
discovery of Caspar Gritton in the vault. The loud 
call of Hannah for assistance was distinctly heard in 
the upper rooms occupied by Miss Madden ; and Cora 
sent down Mrs. Holdich in haste to ascertain the cause 
of such an unusual disturbance. Rebekah did not re- 
turn for a considerable time, and Cora grew so impatient 
that she could hardly restrain herself from hurrying 
downstairs. Mrs. Holdich came at last with the infor- 
mation that Mr. Gritton had been found in an insensible 
state in a vault, that he had been removed to his own 
apartment, and that his sister was carefully tending him 
there. This was all which Cora could learn from Re- 
bekah, and it did not satisfy her thirst for information ; 
she determined not to retire to rest until she had seen 
Isa Gritton. To beguile the time, Cora went up to Isa's 
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little bookcase, hoping to find there some light reading 
to amuse herself with. One volume, fix)m the elegance 
of its binding, attracted Miss Madden's attention, and 
she dreyr it forth from its place. It contained no work 
of fiction, as Cora had hoped and expected, but a selec- 
tion of hymns. At another time Cora would liave 
replaced the book, with perhaps an expression of scorn; 
but she was in a softened mood on that night, and her 
eye was attracted by the marking and double-marking 
on the margin of many of the pages. Chiefly froni 
curiosity, but possibly from a better motive, Miss Mad- 
den carried the book to the place where she usually sat 
on her soft-cushioned chair, seated herself, and began to 
read in a desultory way. 

One of the hymns which had been most strongly 
marked by Isa was the well-known one commencing 
with the line, — 

** And dost thou say, Ask what thou wilt?" 

This hymn was an especial favourite with Isa, who knew 
it by heart ; but the proud, selfish woman who now 
perused it, in the stillness of night and the seclusion of 
a sick-room, seemed to be introduced into a new world 
of sensation as she read the lines, which express a 
Christian's most fervent desire : 

"More of Thy presence, Lord, impart. 
More of Thine image let me bear ; 
Enthrone Thyself within my heart, 
And reign without a rival there. 
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" Grant this request, I ask no more, 
But to Thy care the rest resign ; — 
Sick, or in health, or rich, or poor. 
All shall be well if Thou art mine. ** 

"Can it be that any human being really feels this ?** 
thought Cora, half closing the volume. " I cannot be- 
lieve it. And yet Isa Gritton has acted as if she felt it. 
But no, no — she is at this moment playing the part of 
an accomplice of her money-loving brother. Her faith 
may make her like such a book as this, mark it, perhaps 
cry over it ; it may give her that gentleness and kindli- 
ness which have half won me over to love her in spite 
of myself; it may — yes, it may possibly have some 
effect in taking away the fear of losing beauty, or even 
life ; but when it comes to the question of its requiring 
such integrity of conduct as would involve loss and dis- 
grace, faith will find it expedient to confine itself to 
sentimental devotion, and the saint will come forth from 
the closet to act in the world — as the children of the 
world always act." 

A gentle hand noiselessly turned the handle of the 
door, and Isa glided into the room. She was surprised 
to see Cora still awake and sitting up at the midnight 
hour. 

"I thought that I should have found my patient 
asleep," she observed. 

" I could not have slept till I had seen you ; I wanted 
to hear about your brother." 
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Isa rather sank than seated herself upon a chair ; a 
cold shiver ran through her frame ; she knew not if the 
overpowering sensations which oppressed her arose only 
from the reaction after painful excitement, or if she were 
indeed sickening for a terrible complaint. 

**I may be delirious ere morning," thought Isa; "I 
must speak now, or I never may have power to speak. 
May it not be deemed providential that I am given an 
opportunity of confession by this midnight interview 
with Cora ! " 

"Miss Gritton, you look sadly ill," said Cora, with 
more of sympathy than Isa had ever before heard in her 
tone. " Are you very anxious regarding your brother?" 

" I am very anxious indeed," replied Isa faintly, 
glancing at the closed door which divided the ladies 
from the room in which Mrs. Holdich was resting, to be 
sure that no ear but Cora's should hear what she was 
bracing up her courage to say. "Miss Madden, I have 
come charged with a message to you from Caspar." Isa 
paused, for she was very breathless ; her heart fluttered 
— she had a strange difficulty in articulating her words; 
she dared not look up and meet the keen gaze which 
she was certain was fixed upon her. " My brother 
believes — feels sure — that there is no evidence which 
could be produced in a court of law which could bring 
home to him that — that of which you have been led to 
suspect him." Another very painful pause ; Isa pressed 
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her hand to her side to still the throbbing of her heart. 
** But," she continued with an effort, ** Gaspar knows — 
owns — that though man cannot convict, there is a 
higher tribunal than man's, and before it be cannot 
plead his innocence. It was indeed not your property 
which was lost in the Oi^aa — your money is in tbe 
hands of my brother, and shall be restored, principal and 
interest ; you shall have ample satisfaction as far as gold 
can give it. And oh, Cora — Miss Madden — will not 
this compensation suffice ? will you not forgive all the 
past, and spare the reputation of him who thus throws 
himself on your indulgence? will you not shield from 
reproach one who is ready amply to redeem the wrong 
committed under strong temptation, and show your 
generosity by burying this unhappy affair in silence and 
oblivion ? " 

Isa clasped her hands as she spoke in the fervour of 
her pleading; her eyes suddenly raised met those of Cora, 
and to her suiprise beheld them brimming over with teara. 

Cora rose from her seat. " Isa," she exclaimed, 
*' fear nothing from me ! Had the wrong been tenfold, 
I have learned from you how to forgive — and much 
besides ! " And with a burst of emotion, which all her 
pride could not restrain, Cora threw her arms around 
Isa, who found herself, to her great astonishment, pressed 
to the heart of one who had been her bitter, malignant 
enemy. 
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The victories of faith are not only over inward foes : 
when the waya of a man are pleasing to the Lord, He 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him. Isa, 
in her gentleness and Chiistian sympathy, her upright- 
ness, her obedience to the call of duty, had done more 
to lead her proud, erring heart to repentance than all 
the sermons which had fallen on the ear of Cora like 
seed on the trodden wayside. Cora had never realized 
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how far she herself was from being a Christian, till she 
had seen exemplified in one of her own sex and station 
what a Christian should be. It was in the hour when 
Isa felt humiliated, covered with shame for the errors of 
a brother, that she had forced from proud lips that tri- 
bute to her chamcter which was in itself an acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority such as no being had ever before 
wrung from Cora Madden. Isa had won a noble triumph 
— she had conquered the heart of her foe. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

HERE was much excitement in Wildwaste rela- 
tive to the occurrences of that night. Various 
rumours spread, with more or less of tiuth in 
them, concerning Caspar Gritton, and the 
strange way in which he had been discovered lying in 
a lifeless state in a mysterious vault full of treasure. 
As Lottie was reinstated in her place, and Cora was 
convalescent, the services of Mrs. Holdich were no 
longer required ; the steward's wife — after changing her 
infected garments — returned to her home, where she 
was besieged by curious inquirers. Rebekah smiled at 
the strange exaggerations which had spread around, like 
widening circles on a lake into which a pebble has been 
thrown. It was true, she said, that Lottie had per- 
formed an important service, had been the means of 
preserving her master's life, for which she would be 
liberally rewarded ; but as regarded the vault and its 
mysterious contents, Rebekah maintained a placid silence. 
She had a note from Isa to convey to the Castle, in 
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which Arthur and Lina Madden were now residmg as 
the baronet's guests. The result of that note was, that 
Holdich appeared that afternoon at Wild waste Lodge, 
equipped for a journey to London, part of his equipment 
being a pair of loaded revolvers. Crowds of workmen 
and their families thronged before the Lodge, curiously 
watching the door through which were borne iron boxes, 
very heavy in propoiiion to their size, and believed to 
contain treasures of plate and bullion sufficient to buy 
up the village. With emotions of intense relief and 
deep thankfulness Isa watched from the window the 
departure of the cart for the station, with the sturdy 
steward seated on one of the boxes within it, keeping 
faithful watch over his dangerous charge. It was not 
only because in that lawless part of the country the 
Lodge would scarcely have been a safe residence when 
known to contain a treasure, that Isa rejoiced in its 
departure ; it was because she looked on that ill-gotten 
gold much as our ancestors looked upon the barrels of 
gunpowder buried in a vault beneath Parliament-house 
by an insidious and cruel foe. It had been placed there 
not to enrich, but to destroy ; not as a blessing, but a 
curse ; — an enemy hath done this. From the days of 
Achan unto our own, there is a woe for him who heapeth 
up riches unrighteously won. 

No one from the Lodge appeared at the steward's 
cottage on that evening, and he himself was absent on 

(287) 19 
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his mission to London ; but Edith Lesferange and her 
guests came from the Castle to attend Mr. Eardley's 
closing lecture on the " Triumph over Midian." 

LECTURE VU. — FAITH CROWNED. 

The men of Ephraim, as was mentioned at our last 
meeting, had encountered some of the fugitives of Midian, 
had slain two of their princes, and brought their heads 
to Gideon. But the Ephraimites, men of a warlike 
tribe, were angry at having been appointed but a 
secondary part ; they were indignant at the chief honour, 
as well as the chief danger, of the struggle having been 
assigned to Gideon's three hundi'ed heroes. 

*" Why hast thou served us thus," they fiercely ex- 
claimed to the leader, " that thou calledst us not when 
thou wentest to fight the Midianites ? " They came full 
of jealous resentment ; and instead of rejoicing in the 
triumph, chafed at not having sooner been permitted to 
share it. 

Only hy pride cometh contention ; with tite lowly is 
wisdom. Gideon, humble in the midst of his marvellous 
success, experienced the power of the soft answer to turn 
away wrath. He said unto the indignant wanioi-s, 
What have I done now in comparison of you ? Is not 
the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim better than the 
vintage of Abiezer? Ood hath delivered into your 
hands the princes of Midian, Oreb and Zeeb : and 
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what was I able to do in comparison of you ? Then, 
adds the sacred narrative, tkdr anger woe abated to- 
wards him. 

But it was not with the proud sons of Ephraim, but 
with his own band, the chosen of God, that Gideon 
completed his victory by following up the pursuit beyond 
Jordan, They held a commisBion from the Most High, 
and exchanging their trumpets and torches for weapons 
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of war, faintf yet pursuing, they pressed on. Weary 
and hungry were the brave warriors of Gideon ; they 
lacked refreshment to renew their failing strength, but 
that refreshment was cruelly withheld, first by the men 
of Succoth, and then by those of Penuel, from whom 
Gideon had craved the much-needed supplies. These 
inhabitants of Succoth and Penuel, sons of Israel un- 
worthy of the name, afterwards received the punishment 
due for their indifference to a holy cause — their base 
inhospitable neglect of those bearing the burden and heat 
of the conflict. 

And can we find none even in a Christian land whose 
conduct closely resembles that of the men of Succoth 
and Penuel ? The missionaries of the Cross are engaged 
in a long and arduous struggle to carry the banner of 
their Lord into the strongholds of heathen error. They 
are a small and, as regards numbers, a feeble band ; they 
need support and sympathy from those who dwell at 
ease in their peaceful homes. For them their heavenly 
Leader deigns to ask the aid of their brethren. In the 
words of Gideon we seem to hear the Lord's Oive^ I pray 
you, loaves of bread unto the people that follow me, for 
they he faint And how is that appeal received by the 
greater number of those who call themselves Christians ? 
Some, indeed, rejoice to bring out their offerings ; they 
deem it an honour to be permitted to give from their 
stores and refresh the fainting powers of those who are 
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foremost in fighting the good fight of faith. To these 
how sweet the Saviours promise to His disciples: Who- 
soever shall give you a cup of water to drink in My 
namej because ye belong to Christ, veHly I say unto 
you, he shall not lose his reward. 

But shall not the multitudes who give no aid to the 
servants of God, who share the guilt of Penuel and 
Succoth, fear to share their punishment also ? It is lack 
of faith that hardens the heart, that closes the hand ; 
for who could refuse to give — give largely, give to the 
utmost of his power — if he really believed that at the 
last day those who have turned a deaf ear to the appeal 
of the weary, shall hear from the lips of the Eternal 
Judge the terrible words. Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to Me. Depart 
from Me, ye cursed ! 

Faint, yet pursuing, Gideon and his band followed on 
the track of Zebah and Zalmunna^ the kings of Midian. 
These, with about fifteen thousand men who had escaped 
from the slaughter which followed the sounding of the 
trumpets, had reached Karkor, and believed themselves 
there to be secure from further attack. Faint, but pur- 
suing. Thus, in his life-long warfare against sin, presses 
on the Christian from grace to grace, till God receives 
him to glory. He must not sheathe the sword of the 
Spirit while one evil passion remains unsubdued ; he 
must not relax his efforts till the Almighty himself perfect 
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the victory within him, and call him to inherit the 
kingdom above. We may have much to discourage us, 
much to try our courage and patience ; it is not by one 
effort, however great^ that the yoke of Midian can be 
broken, that faith can finally triumph over corruption 
within. Let patience have its perfect work; however 
long and arduous may be the pursuit^ Qod can uphold, 
strengthen, and bless us, as in His name and for His sake 
we struggle on, faint, yet pursuing. 

Complete success crowned the efforts of Gideon. He 
came up with the men of Midian, discomfited all their 
host, and took captive their kings Zebah and Zalmunna. 
As they were not of the doomed races of Canaan, the 
leader of Israel would have spared these foes, had they 
not been stained with the blood of his brethren, whom, 
by the Midianites' own confession, they had slain at 
Tabor. Gideon was by law the avenger of this blood. 
The sacred record gives us a striking glimpse of the way 
in which justice was satisfied in that remote age — the 
brief investigation, and the prompt execution by the 
hand of the near of kin, according to the commandment of 
Moses : The murderer shall surely be put to death ; the 
revenger of blood himself shall slay the murderer ; when 
he meeteth him, he shall slay him (Num. xxxv. 18, 19). 
Gideon inquired of Zebah and Zalmunna, " What manner 
of men were they whom ye slew at Tabor?" evidently 
alluding to some well-known act of violence. And the 
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princes made answer, " As thou art, so were they ; each 
one resembled the children of a king." And he said, 
*' They were my brethren, even the sons of my mother : 
as the Lord liveth, if ye had saved them alive, I would 
not slay you." 

Gideon then commanded his first-born to fulfil the 
stern duty of the avenger of blood ; but the youth shrank 
from the office. "Rise thou, and fall upon us," cried 
the bold sons of Midian to Gideon ; "for as the man is, 
so is his strength." By the hand of their conqueror, 
therefore, Zebah and Zalmunna met the fate which their 
crimes had deserved. 

The victories of Gideon, his great services rendered to 
his country, had won for him the enthusiastic admiration 
and gratitude of the people whom he had freed from the 
enemy's yoke. Nothing was deemed by his countrymen 
too great a reward for the hero who had delivered them. 
Let him who had saved Israel become the head of the 
nation, the first of a dynasty of rulers. The men of 
Israel said unto Gideon, "Rule thou over us, both thou, 
and thy son, and thy son's son also ; for thou hast 
delivered us from the hand of Midian." 

But Gideon's had been the triumph of faith, not the 
proud stniggle of ambition. He desired no crown ; he 
would mount no throne ; the Lord God of Hosts alone 
should be the King of Israel. " I will not rule over 
you," said Gideon ; " neither shall my son rule over you : 
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the Lord shall rule over you." It is to God alone that 
belongeth the power and the glory ; it was God who had 
smitten down Midian, and Gideon, great in humility as 
in his faith, gave the honour to God. Rich was the 
blessing that followed, as recorded in the page of Scrip- 
ture, Thus was Midian subdued befoix the children of 
Isi'oel, so that they lifted up their heads no more. And 
the country was in quietness forty years in the days of 
Gideon. 

We have seen in the history before us the tree of 
faith budding, bearing fair blossoms, and then its fruits 
gradually ripening into perfection. We now see, as it 
were, those precious fruits gathered and laid as an oflfering 
upon the altar of the Lord. The Saviour shall come to 
be glorified in His saints, and admired in all them 
that believe; the harvest is His, His servants lay its 
treasures at His feet. 

And what is the practical lesson, my brethren, left on 
our minds by the record of the perils, the exploits, and 
the success of Gideon ? Can we trace in it any likeness 
to the experience of our own soul ? Have we received 
the angel's visit, heard the promise, obeyed the command? 
Have we thrown down the idolatrous shrine in the spirit 
breathed in the words of the poet, — 

" The dearest idol I have kno^^^l, 
Whate'er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from its throne. 
And worship only Thee. " 
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Have we trusted to God alone to strengthen us for the con- 
flict with sin by the grace of His Holy Spirit, and with His 
Word in our hands have we invaded the enemy's camp, and 
pursued him with earnest self-denying zeal? Havewefought 
and conquered our Midianites by the power of living faith? 

Or, to change the metaphor, has faith been with us as 
the blighted tree, on which the sunshine falls in vain, 
which stands a bare form, a lifeless thing, when spring 
clothes all around it with verdure ? Has the Lord of 
the vineyard said of it, Lo, these three, or ten, or twenty 
years I come seeking fruit, and finding none. Cut it 
down; why cumbereth it the ground? Oh, my 
brethren, that faith which is shown not by deeds, that 
faith which works not by love, is not the faith which is 
firmly rooted in the Rock of Ages. A cold assent of the 
reason is not faith, a lifeless profession is not faith ; that 
is faith which beareth good fruits — that which, like the 
faith of Gideon, overcometh the enemy. 

We have to pursue our Midiai^ites to the Jordan, but 
not beyond Jordan. At the fords of the " narrow stream 
of death " the last enemy will perish for ever. Into the 
bright land beyond. Disappointment, Discontent cannot 
enter ; for there is the fulness of joy and pleasures for 
evermore. Dissension is unknown where every look and 
thought are love ; nor can the shadow of Distrust fall in 
the realm of eternal light, for the servants of Christ shall 
see Him 05 He is, and dwell with Him in bliss everlasting. 



CHAPTER SXVI. 



CONCLUSION. 

ONTHS had rolled away, months crowded with 
incidents of interest to the personages in my 
story, and now Edith and Isa stand again on 
the summit of the grassy mound by Castle 
Lestrange, which overlooks a landscape so 
wide and so fair. They behold Nature no longer clad in 
the light-green drapery of spring, spangled with blossoms, 
but in the rich full foliage of summer, which the setting 
sun is bathing in golden glory. Edith's blue eyes are 
gazing on the mi^nificent sky, where the bright orb of 
day, while sinking down on a throne of fiery clouds, 
is throwing upwards widening streams of light where 
rosy clouds, like islands of the blessed, softly float in 
clear blue ether. Never, even in Italy, had Edith 
witnessed a finer sunset ; it seemed like a glimpse 
granted to mortals below of the coming glories of 
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" How resplendent is the sky ! " exclaimed Edith, after 
a pauae of silent admiration. 

" And how beautiful the earth ! " added Isa. 

" Ah, on the eve of your bridal day, dearest, the pros- 
pect may well look fair in your eyes, but still it owes 
its chief beauty to the radiance above it." 




" I think that it must always be so to the Christian," 
observed Isa. " The very crown of earthly happiness is 
to think that it is not all earthly ; that our Lord, who 
has joined our hearts together, will also join our hands ; 
and that the union which He makes will endure when 
that sun itself ia dark ! " Isa's eyes glistened with tears 
as she spoke, hut they welled up from a deep fount of joy. 
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" Just look towards Wildwaste 1 " cried Edith ; " they 
have finished that triumphal arch of evergreens and 
roses at which Lottie and her brother, and all the chil- 
dren of the hamlet^ have been working so hard since 
daybreak. I never thought that Wildwaste could put 
on an appearance so bright and so gay. Every 
cottage has its garland, and I should not wonder if 
the manufactory itself burst into an illumination to- 
morrow." 

"I suspect that the enthusiasm and the rejoicing," 
said Isa gayly, " is less on account of the wedding than 
to express the joy of the hamlet at Arthur Madden's 
being appointed to succeed Mr. Bull. Old Bolder was 
speaking so warmly on the subject this morning. * There 
will be good days for Wildwaste yet,' he said, ' now that 
we've a pastor who will work, and pray while he works; 
who loves his people, and will make them love him ! 
We'll not have all the drunkenness and riot which have 
made Wildwaste a blot on the land ! I've felt better 
ever since I heard the good news,' he added, rubbing his 
hands ; 'and I'll make a shift, I will, to throw away my 
crutches, and get to church the day that Mr. Arthur gives 
his first sermon.' " 

** Every one welcomes their young clergyman as the 
benefactor of the place," observed Edith. 

''Lottie would be almost sorry to leave Wildwaste," 
said Isa, " were she not going with me to Axe, where 
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she will be close to her widowed mother, and able often 
to be with her.*' 

" The only person for whom I feel sorry in the midst 
of all this rejoicing," observed Edith, "is your poor 
brother, Mr. Gritton. He will miss you so sadly, when 
all alone in that dreary house at Wildwaste." 

"I suspect that he will not be long alone," said Isa. 

" "What! — is it true then ? " asked Edith quickly, glanc- 
ing up into the face of her companion ; " but surely, 
surely it must grieve you to think of having Cora Mad- 
den as a sister ! " 

"Some months ago it would have grieved me inex- 
pressibly," replied Isa gravely. "I should have deemed 
such a connection a heavy misfortune ; but Cora is 
changed, so much changed, since her illness." 

"I hear that the small-pox has left deep traces — " 

"Yes, on her character," interrupted Isa. "Cora is 
much softened, I hope humbled ; there is so much less 
of asperity in her manner, of sarcasm in her tone. Is it 
not strange, Edith, that she of whom I once spoke so 
harshly when you and I stood here conversing together, 
should seem now to turn towards me with the affection 
of a sister?" 

" You have indeed Been a sister to her, dear Isa ; often 
have I wondered at your courage in braving infection, 
and your unselfishness in enduring quarantine, and all 
for one whom you dis whom you could not love. 
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But yours was the courage, the self-devotion of faith, and 
God guarded you from the danger." 

"God has indeed crowned me with loving-kindness 
and tender mercies!'* exclaimed Isa^ whose quick eye 
had caught sight at that moment of a well-known form 
advancing up the avenue. All her cares and fears, all 
her difficulties and trials, had now been exchanged for 
exceeding joy ; every cloud in her sky, like those round 
the sun, had become a golden mansion of light. 

Shall earth be called only **a vale of tears," and all 
its hopes be compared to a withering leaf? Is happiness 
below but a fading vision ? Not so ; for even here the 
Almighty can throw sunshine around His children, and 
sweeten their cup with drops from that fountain of bliss 
whose full stream shall refresh their spirits above ! But 
for whom is such happiness prepared ? Not for the fear- 
ful and unbelieving, not for the selfish and self-willed, 
but for those who, like Gideon, have obeyed God's 
word and chosen His service, and rendered faithful 
obedience to Him whose mercy hath redeemed them. 
The Christian must not look for the victory without the 
struggle, nor hope for peace while the smallest sin re- 
tains dominion within the ^oul ; it is on the night of 
conflict that dawns the morn of success ; to God's faith- 
ful warriors, faint, yet pursuing, was given the triumph 
of faith over Midian ! 
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